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THE PATRIOT AND THE HEEO. 



GENERAL GUYON, 



BATTLE FIELDS OF HUNGAEY & ASIA. 



WITH PORTRAIT. 



** I do not think a braver gentlemiin, 
More active-valiant, or more valiant-youngs 
More dariqg, or more brave, is now alive. 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds." — SHAK8PBA,aK. 

** Our life is but a battle and a march » 
And like the wind's blast — never resting — ^homeless, 
We storm across the war-convulsed earth."— Coasaioos. 
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TO GEN. SIE JOHN SLADE, BAET., G.C.tt 

MONTY'S COTJET, SOMERSET. 



My Peab Sir John, 

KEBATA. 



lines 



^ . .^^wvMH^a ttua inandly social intercourse have 

been in some degree suspended ; but I trust I am 
not immindful of the acts of friendship and hospi- 
tality which I have so often received at your hands; 
and as the disposition to shew our gratitude, even 
in trifles, is one of the pleasantest feelings in our 
nature, I know not in what more agreeable form 
I can express my sense of past obligations, than by 
dedicating to you, an honoured veteran in the 
Queen's army, a sketch of one of th^ bravest soldiers 
that ever drew sword in the cause of constitutional 
freedom. Connected, as is the subject of this 
memoir with Somersetshire (for I am proud to say 
that General Guyon is a native of this county, a 
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fact but little known; as well as an old and intimate 
ally of the far-famed Admiral Slade), it affords an 
additional reason for associating his name with 
yours, in this brief^ but authentic outline of the 
services of one, who fought with heart and hand, 
for right against might; who has exhibited the lofty 
resolve of a Picton or a De Lacy Evans, with the 
romantic bravery of a Murat or a Canrobert ; who 
was neither a rebel nor an insurgent, as menda- 
ciously asserted by the Austrian Grovemment; but 
one of the most chivalrous and truthful of England's 
sons ; ana:^"vrtiQ, unhappily, by the intrigue of go- 
vernments, and me neglect of his native country, 
has been deprived of the opportunity of serving the 
cause of our Allies in the contest in which we are 
now engaged. 

The naval and military annals of this country, 
probably do not contain a name more famous for 
heroic exploits in maintaining the honour of Eng- 
land, than that of Guyon. General Guyon's father, 
a commander in the Royal Navy, shattered by 
wounds received in action, died in 1844; he saw 
much hard service for a period of' 22 years, during 
which time he was in almost continuous enrploy- 
ment afloat from 1782 to 1804. The details of the 
numerous occasions in which he was engaged vdth 
the enemy would' be here out of place; in 1806 
he was appointed to the Sea Fencibles, and served 



in them until they were disbanded, in 1810; he 
was lieutenant in the Prince in Lord Bridport's 
action with the French, off L'Orient, in 1795 ; was 
lieutenant in the Turner^ when she captured the 
French frigate Republicaine^ off Surinam, in 1797 ; 
was on the Jamaica Station for 10 years, during 
which period he took a prominent part, and was 
seriously wounded in the head and arm by a sabre 
cut, in one of the frequent affairs in which he was 
engaged on the French coast; was three times 
shipwrecked ; was twice thanked by the Admiralty, 
for cutting out gun-boats from Boulogne, in 1801 ; 
and finally received the Greenwich House Pension 
for his services. 

General Guyon's grandfather was a captain in 
the Third Dragoon Guards ; was at the Battle of 
Minden ; and saw much service on the Continent. 
One brother, of the Royal Navy, was killed, when 
serving under Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, in 
the East Indies ; one in the Army was killed, when 
serving with Lord Comwallis, in Virginia ; one in 
the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers was killed, at the taking 
of York town, in America ; and two other brothers 
were killed abroad, in the service of their country ; 
another brother was many years in the Royal 
Marines, and saw much active service in the West 
Indies. Captain Daniel Oliver Guyon, post-captain 
in the Royal Navy, who was lost in the St. George^ 
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wrecked off the coast of Jutland, in 1811, was a 
cousin ; and Captain Grardiner Henry Guyon, post- 
captain in the Royal Navy, was also a cousin; 
both these officers greatly distinguished themselves 
during the war. It seems inexplicable, that at a 
time when the Government in England is eagerly 
77 tempting foreigners to enter the service, it should 

seem entirely to ignore the claims of an English 
subject, who, from his antecedents (and his deeds 
are historical), would be so calculated to answer 
their purpose. One can scarcely suppose that in 
so trifling a matter as the employment of an officer, 
the feelings of Austria should have any weight, 
even if they are likely to exist with our ministers. 
Doubtless it would be a high satisfaction to General 
Guyon, and his friends and relatives, to see 
his services acknowledged by the Government 
of his native country, and his energies exerted 
in her behalf; and the fact of General Guyon 
uniting in himself the blood of the two great 
nations of England and France, seems at the pre- 
sent time to lend him an additional claim to their 
support, in the glorious struggle in which their 
arms are so happily engaged. It would be difficult 
to find, in any portion of the globe, one better 
calculated to effect this object. Unrivalled as a 
cavalry general, practically conversant by past ex- 
perience, both in Hungary and Asia, with the 
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engineering and artillery departments of his pro- 
fession, and skilled in the military tactics of the 
principal nations of Europe, speaking with fluency 
the Turkish and foreign languages (a rare qualifi- 
cation in British officers), possessing all the daring 
bravery of Kmety, the heroic defender of Kars 
(whose recent escape has given joy to every Eng- 
lishman), with a greater amount of military science, 
it is said, than appertains to that distinguished 
chief, he has been regarded by high military 
authority as the most accomplished soldier of his 
age and standing, with the exception of Omar 
Pasha and General Klapka. 

It is scarcely to be credited that the hero of 
Branyiszko, who led the splendid Hungarian cavalry 
so often to victory ; who, at the battle of Temesvar, 
routed the united cavalry forces of two empires; who 
won more battles, was engaged in more skirmishes 
and combats than any general that took part in 
one of the most chivalrous and sanguinary wars on 
record ; who formed and organised an Asiatic Army 
for the protection of Turkey, and subsequently laid 
the foundation of that power which contributed to 
the glorious defence of Kars, should have hitherto 
received none of the military decorations and 
honours, which have been so lavishly distributed on 
persons of less pretensions. 

Independently of General Guyon's brilliant deeds 
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in the cause of constitutional freedom, and of his 
subsequent services with the army in Asia, it should 
be known, that when not engaged in active military 
duties, no British subject, whose fate it was to 
have lived in Roman Catholic countries, ever ex- 
erted himself more ardently in the support of 
Protestant principles and institutions than Guyon ! 
and by his manly course of action, in political as 
well as in religious matters, he has brought down 
upon himself the fear, as well as the hatred, of 
Austria. Had Guyon lived (as an intelligent writer 
has observed) in the days of Cromwell, rewards and 
military honours would have surrounded him, and 
his return to his native land would have been the 
signal for a general ovation. It has been observed 
by the Magyar patriot, whose political opinions we 
do not endorse, but whose marvellous talents and 
ardent love of country few will dispute, that the 
deeds of General Guyon are the subject of imper- 
ishable history, not to be encircled within the 
narrow limits of a hasty memoir. Unreservedly I 
adopt the dictum of that high authority, only re- 
marking, that with individuals, as with nations, 
time is everything ; and to postpone the opportu- 
nity of recording the services of General Guyon, 
serves but to keep his merits hidden from the 
English public. 

Well knowing that this imperfect memoir has 
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no claim to literary merit, and can be only regarded 
in the light of a mere compilation, gathered from 
the labours of others, I was unwilling to run the 
gauntlet of public criticism, and had intended to 
print it solely for private circulation amongst the 
friends and relatives of General Guyon ; but one 
on whose experienced judgment I could rely (a 
popular and esteemed member of the House of 
Commons), was pleased to give it as his opinion, 
that a sketch of the achievements of General Guyon, 
if published in an inexpensive form, would be read 
with interest, far beyond the circle of private 
friends ; and, fortified with the authority of a 
generous critic, who observes, that the deeds of 
a good and gallant soldier touch not only out 
personal but national sympathies, and should be 
more than a private memento, I have rushed, rashly, 
perhaps, into print ; consoling myself with this re- 
flection, that if I have failed to do justice to the 
merits of General Guyon, I shall at least have ex- 
perienced the luxury of performing a disinterested 
action, and be enabled, if this little sketch 
should be received with any degree of public favour, 
to cast my mite into the treasury fund of one of our 
patriotic institutions. 

You, my dear General, are one of the oldest 
soldiers in the British service ; and if old age often 
brings with it its sorrows and troubles, you, I 



think, have been singularly favoured. Health, 
long days, and prosperity have been your lot. You 
have lived to see your elder sons obtaining the 
highest rank in their respective professions, and 
your younger sons and grandsons gathering their 
first laurels in Crimean fields. May your days be 
lengthened yet a little while, that you may live to 
see the honourable termination of a war which the 
great voice of public opinion has declared to^be 
just in its obligation, glorious in its object, and 
inevitable in its necessity. 

And now I must conclude this long letter, by 
remarking, that we have great reason to be proud 
of a county which has so largely participated in the 
national glory. Few counties, indeed, have sent forth 
more distinguished and promising men than the he- 
roic Guyon ; the gallant and accomplished Admiral 
Slade ; the lamented Colonel Yea, who received and 
merited the appellation of " The Soldier's Friend," 
whose services have been acknowledged by two 
Commanders-in-Chief, and who, had his life been 
spared, would have obtained the highest rank in 
the British Army ; Colonel Chapman, whose famous 
batteries have so often silenced the Russian guns; 
Colonel Simmons, the right hand of Omar Pasha, 
whose career has been a series of splendid tri- 
umphs over the enemy, from the opening campaign 
on the Danube to the passage of the Ingour, and 
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whose achievements have been repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by the illustrious Commander-in-Chief of 
the Ottoman forces; Colonel Jacob, of Eastern 
renown, who has long commanded that magnificent 
force, the Scinde Irregular Horse, perhaps the first 
cavalry ofiicer in India ; not forgetting the gallant 
Hood, who, though young, has given proof that in 
him the historic lustre of his name will not pass 
away. It was he who, when commanding a rocket 
battery at Eupatoria, was suddenly assailed by 
fourteen guns and six thousand Russian cavalry, 
which apparently overwhelming force, with the aid 
of a hundred blue-jackets and fifty Turks, he re- 
pulsed in a manner worthy of all praise. 

Farewell, 
My dear General, 

Yours sincerely, 

AETHUE Klt^GLAKE. 

Weston-super-Mare, Dec. 13, 1866. 



[The adTocates of constitutional freedom, and the early personal friends of 
General Guyon in England, duly appreciating hSs heroic services, and sympa- 
thising in his present neglected military position, are desirous of presenting 
him with a sword of honour, or some other testimonial, dependent on the degree 
of public interest which this appeal may call forth. Communications on this 
subject may be made, and subscriptions paid, to the compiler of this memoir, 
until a committee be duly formed and organised for carrying out the aboTe 
intended object.] 



[The following is from a report relatiye to the present condition of the Chard- 
stock Patriotic Orphan School : — " It will rejoice the hearts of many of our 
earliest friends to find that the school they helped us first to build, and then to 
enlarge, is extending its usefulness in this sad season of warfare and suffering, 
and affording an asylum to the children of many a bereaved widow. When the 
Boyal Commission put forth its claim upon the country's bounty, last winter, an 
effort was made amongst a few friends to open our school for the reception of 
24 orphans of our brave defenders, whether in the Crimea or in the Baltic. 
The idea was that we should take them for 3 years, provided funds could be se- 
cured for that period. Our numbers have gone on increasing during the spring 
and summer, until our orphan family amounts to 50 — 38 boys and 12 girls. 
The Patriotic Fund supplies £14 a-year towards the maintenance and education 
of each child, not for 3 years only, but until it is of an age to be apprenticed 
or to go to service ; and, moreover, affords every mother the means of seeing her 
child once a-year. The boys are lodged for the most part in a hired house in 
the village, while 16 are slung in hammocks in the school-room. The girls are 
under the Matron's roof. A master, educated at the Winchester Diocesan 
Training School, and highly commended by the Bishop and Clergy for his man- 
agement of the school at Famham is engaged ; and a drill-sergeant (who is also a 
shoemaker by trade) has the charge of the boys whenever they are out of school. 
But how are we to provide for the daily wants of such a family (which as the 
war progrissses may any day be increased to 100), when accommodation was 
only made for 10 girls and a matron ? The question is easily solved, and we 
are sure that He who has hitherto opened so many hearts in sympathy towards 
us, will move many more to help us in our need. We require, and that imme- 
diatelyj better ventilation and some alterations in our school, to meet the re- 
quirements of the Committee of Council, — proper dormitories on the upper 
fioor, — a sufficiently roomy wash-house, — an ironing-room capable of accommo- 
dating 6 learners and 2 teachers,— a larger kitchen, scullery, larder, and sundry 
other offices (from the need of which we at present suffer much inconvenience 
and disorder), a shed for the children in wet weather, a workshop for boys, and 
lastly, the conversion of our present kitchen and scullery into an Infcuit School 
and Work-room for girls."] 



" The deeds of General Guyon are the subject of imperishable history. His 
military career in Hungary is full of glory, attached to unsurpassed bravery, 
undaunted courage, peraeTeranoe, and devotedness ; he is proved, in a word, a 
Patriot and a Hero, from the Battle of Schwechat down to that of Temesvar ; 
but particularly the glory of his name is connected with Mannsworth, Branyissko, 
Heyges— Branyiszko being the culminating point." — Kotauth. 

<' Had a Williams or a Guyon commanded onr ^imie^ how many thousands 
had now filled their ranks who now fill their graves? General Guyon was 
always held in high estimation for courage and conduct. He had two uncles in 
the British Navy, who merited and obtained an e^ual reputation. The 
campaign of the general in Translyvania is celebrated in the wnole of Europe, 
and acquired for him a high rank in Asia. Turkey has been induced, by the 
tibj'eats of Austria, and the machinations of Russia, to divest him of command ?" 
^Walter Swoage Landor,— Times, Nov. 1855. 

<' Guyon ! The Bayard of the Hungarian Army r* 

<' Had General Guyon been placed at the head of this Army in an independent 
position, and supported by General Kmety, 1 fearlessly assert that witoin two 
mon^s of the above period Tiilis would hare been captured, and the Russian 
force in Georgia cut to pieoes, or driven beyond the Caspian." — Can^MUffn with 
the Turks in Asia, by Ihmean. 



HousB OF Commons, 16th July, 1855. 

Col. H. Hbbbebt believed the noble lord (Palmerston) was 
with the name of €^eral Guyon, who was conqncuoos for his 



in Hungary. That gallant ofSoer was employed in the Turkish army at Kan 
last year, but by means of intrigues of the Turkiah generals he was removed 
from his position. He begj^ to ask the noble lora whether he had any 
objection to instruct the British Ambassador at Constantinople to procure a 
military command for General Guyon ? 

Lord Faucebston. — ^In answer to the question of my honourable friend, I 
have yery great pleasure in bearing my testimony also to the gallantry of 
General Guyon, and to the yery iinp<nrtant and beneficial services which 
that gallant officer has rendered to the Turkish Goyemment since he has been 
employed in that service. That officer was for a considerable time employed 
in the Turkish army in Asia. Circumstances led to a temporary cessation of 
that employment, and he is now at Constantinople. I can assure my honourable 
friend, that it would give great pleasure to Her Majesty's Government, and 
would be a source of considerable satisfaction to us, u we could find circum- 
stances leading to the re-employment of that gallant officer in some important 
position in the Turkish army. ' 



*< Austria is a hollow name. We meet with Hungarians, Bohemians, 
C^ermans, Italians, Poles, but no Austrians. A native of the province of 
Ducal Austria Proper, who ought to be the most nroud of his name, will say, I 
am a Viennese ! or speak of some other town or district as his place of birth, 
but he will never boast of his great Austrian fatherland. Despotism may exist, 
if based on nationality. The proud Civis RomantM sum was the link which kept 
together the Empire of the GaDsars. The autocracv of Eussia stands on this 
foundation, but what has Austria given wherewitn to inspire her subjects? 
bombardments, massacres, and executions." — Edinburgh MevteiP, 1853. 

*^ Look how the House of Austria on both sides of Christendom are armed and 

prepared to destroy the whole Protestant interests Is not the king of 

Hungary (Ferdinand III., grandson, not son of Ferdinand 11. J the son of a 
father, whose principles, interest, and personal conscience guided him to exile 
all the Protestants out of his own patrimonial country — out of Bohemia with 
the sword, out of Moravia and Silesia ! and it is the daily complaint which 

comes over to us that the Protestants are tossed out of Poland into the 

Empire, and out thence, whither they fly to get their bread. But it may 
be said — * This is a great wav off, in the extremest parts of the world ; what is 
that to us ?' If it be nothing to you, let it be nothing to you ! I have 
told you it is somewhat to you. It concerns all your religions, and all the good 
interests of England." — Speech of Oliver Cromwell to the English Parliament, 
upon the state of the Protestant interests in Hungary, and the Austrian Empire 
in l65S.—Carlgle^s life of Cromwell, vol. ii., p.. 626. 

fThe Protector*8 prophetic sentiments, ut.ered in 1658 on the political and relisioas 
policy of Aafltria, have been truly realised by the Aostrian Concordat with Some 
in 18i55.-Aofe bjf the Compiler.^ 

"The interests of Europe, of humanitjr, require that the ambition of Eussia 

should receive a check She is preparing the way for future conquest in the 

south of Europe, and to these conquests Wallachia and Moldavia are the high 
road. These countries have no force which could enable them to resist her 
invading army a single day, nor is it possible that for centuries they can 

have Independent, therefore, these provinces cannot be ; the question then 

^ is, to whom shall they belong ? Hungary (the only great nation in 

continental Europe whose people can boast of a constitution of eight centuries) 
is the only power which could nold them with safety to herself and others. Let 
Hungary oner the principalities a frank union, a fair share in tiie advantages 
of her constitution, and an equality of rights and privileges, and I have 
no doubt the Wallachians would gladly join themselves to a country which could 
p^arantee them a national existence, civU and religious freeaom, and an 
identity of material interests. Hungry, too, would gladly accept a share 
in the trade of the Black Sea, and might probably be mduced to give up her 
claims on Galicia for such compensation — and then with Constitutional Poland 
reinstated in her integrity on the one side, and Constitntional Hungary inter- 
vening on the other, the fears of invasion from absolute Eussia woula be an 
idle bugbear, unworthy a moment's fear ; but from no other combination can 
Europe ever be safe." — Paget's Htmgary, 1849. 



GENERAL GUYON. 



Richard Debaufre Guyon, born at Walcot, Bath^ the 
31st March, 1813, in which fair city he received his 
early tuition, was the third son of the late John Guyon, 
of Richmond, Surrey ; a commander in the royal navy, 
and a shipmate of our sailor King, William lY.; 
descended from the noble house of Giiion de Greis, of 
Languedoc, his ancestor, second son of James de Gnion de 
Geis, de Pampeluna, bom at Montpelier^ hoUing the 
doctrines of the reformed Churchy was compelled to 
fly his country at the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
(1685), and afterwards served the crown of Great Britain, 
in Marshal the Duke of Schomberg^s, and the Marquis 
de Miremont's regiments of foot, sent by William III. 
into Piedmont; the said regiments being then in the 
English pay, and commanded by an English generaL 
While leading a body of some two hondred men to the 
attack of Chateau Dauphin, in Dauphiny, William de 
Guion lost his left arm, on which occasion he was 
highly complimented for his gallantry by his colonel 
the Seigneur de Loche. For his services, and the loss 



he had sustained^ he was, in 1697, placed upon the 
military list of French pensioners, on the establishment 
in Ireland; where, being married in 1700 to a Madlle. 
de Cadroy, a lady of good family and connexions, he 
finally took up his residence at Portarlington, Queen's 
County, until his death in 1740. In the articles of the 
marriage contract, and also in his commission from the 
Duke of Schomberg, as second captain in the regiment 
of Loche, he is styled, "Ijc Sieur de Guion," a title 
indicative at least of a high social standing and position. 
Bichard Debaufre Guyon, generally known in Europe 
as the "brave Irishman," was educated for the army, 
and at an early age held a commission in the Surrey 
.militia. A passion for a military life, inherited doubtless 
with their blood, appears to have been general in the 
family. One of his brothers. Lieutenant Colonel Guyon, 
of the Bengal army, now a resident in Bath, served 
with distinction in the second Burmese war, and 
subsequently in the Gwalior campaign, under Lord 
Gough, as assistant adjutant-general to Sir John Grey. 
Another brother, holding the present rank of lieutenant 
in the royal navy, served in the last Syrian war, under 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier. Richard Guyon, when 
eighteen years of age, obtained a commission in the 
Austrian army, in Prince Joseph's 2nd regiment of 
Hungarian Hussars, where he in time attained to the 



rank of captain. In November, 1&S8, he teas united 
to the amiable and accomplished daughter of Field 
Marshal Baron Spleny (commander of the Hungarian 
Life Guards), sprung from a noble Magyar race, who held 
a high post at the Court of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and claimed relationship with that distinguished and 
lamented patriot. Count Louis Batthyanyi.* Soon after 
his marriage, he retired to an estate near Pesth, the 
vicinity of his wife's friends and relatives, where he 
occupied his leisure after the manner of a country 
gentleman, in cultivating his property, in hunting the 
wolf and the wild boar, in that mimic warfare which 
trains the ready hand and the quick eye, which perfects 

* Of all the judicial murders perpetrated in the name of the law, not 
one has left so deep an impression of Austrian perfidy upon the Hungarian 
people, as that of Count Louis Batthyanyi, one of the richest landed pro- 
prietors in Hungary, universally revered for his patriotism and the excellence 
of his private character. He was the friend of Count Sz^chenyi, and like that 
great legislator, a man of moderate views, cautious in his language, and 
favourable to a union with Austria, believing it to be the most efficient 
barrier against Bussian aggression ; and like him, he did everything in his 
power to arrest an appeal to arms, by accepting the dangerous office of 
mediator between the King of Hungary and the people. Notwithstanding 
he neither cherished or aided the design of separating Hungary from Austria, 
and never took up arms against his Sovereign, he was accused of high treason, 
insulted with the mockery of a trial, and shot as a traitor; *^Eljen a haza" 
were the last words of the noble patriot, as he fell pierced to the heart by the 
bullets of the Austrian soldiers. He died as he Hved, calm, majestic, and 
innocent, worshipped by his nation, respected by the world, and leaving his 
assassins to the just detestation of posterity. This blood will be a curse on 
those who shed it, and men who sully their victories by such crimes, have 
conquered in vain. — See Spencer's Travels m Turkey and MuMta. (Boutledge 
and Co., London.) 
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the horseman^ and accustoms man to calculate and 
measure his strength and resources in the hour of 
peril. The great and wise Duke of Wellington was 
known to observe^ that the hunting field was a good 
training school for the battle field; and no one can 
better testify to the correctness of this opinion, than 
the subject of this memoir, who attributed one of his 
most brilliant victories in Hungary to the circumstance 
of his haying hunted the country in the neighbourhood 
of Komorn, the scene of a tremendous battle, which 
enabled him to post his troops advantageously ; on which 
occasion, so glorious for the Himgarian tricolor. General 
Guyon commanded in chief, with 24,000 men and 80 
pieces of cannon. The Austrian general was driven from 
his position, and, dividing his army into two divisions to 
escape pursuit, it was cut to pieces, the enemy leaving 
4000 dead on the field.* In these sports of the field, 
identifying himself with the habits and feelings of this 
interesting people, and exercising hospitality towards his 
neighbours, he passed his time, until the troubles in 
Hungary broke out, and called him to his duties as a 
patriot and a soldier. 

We know, too, that previous to this, the condition of 



* The Soldaten Freund^ and other German military papers in their 
criticism on this battle, admit that the yictory was gained by the skill, 
energy, and bravery of General Guyon. 



his peasantry interested him greatly^ and he sought 
their amelioration and improvement at a considerable 
cost and sacrifice. In the spring of 1848 he writes to 
a friend in England^ expressing the difficulty he finds 
in obtaining religious books for the Protestant portion 
of his dependants, and desiring that a large supply of 
Bibles in the Hungarian language should be forwarded, if 
procurable at the Bible Societies in London, in order to be 
distributed among them. This calm course of life was 
of short duration. Signs of an approaching struggle 
between blind despotism and constitutional fireedom had 
been seen and felt. In the month of September 1848, 
an army of 60,000 men, led by Jellachich, the Ban of 
Croatia, invaded Hungary, and this, too, at a moment 
when the nation had the fullest confidence in the coro- 
nation oath of a king, who had pledged himself not 
only to respect the rights and liberties of Hungary, but 
also to defend her firom foreign foes. They were con- 
sequently unprepared, and defenceless, and Jellachich, 
with the prospect of a complete and almost bloodless 
victory before him, made forced marches towards Pesth, 
intending to settle the whole matter at a blow. He 
had reckoned a little too conclusively it appears, for 
however clear and promising his prospects of success, 
an ill-armed medley of men, forming a corps of some 
16,000, assembled a few miles from Buda-Pesth, deter- 
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mined to contest every inch of the ground in defiance 
of the organized and well appointed soldiery of the Ban. 
Guyon,* with a natural genius for military tactics, which 
at a later period attracted the admiration of the famous 
Bern, with a chivalry belonging to a daring and lofty 
nature, persevering and indomitable in extremities the 
most hopeless, was among the first to respond to the 
cry of the Magyar, and the diet accepting his services, 
constituted him major of landsturm, the honveds,t or 
national guards, an ill-armed battalion; and thus was 
fought, on the 29th of September, 1848, the battle of 
Sukoro, in which Jellachich being thoroughly beaten, 
was taught to know the men he had to cope with in 
future, as much to his astonishment as to his discom- 
fiture. Commemorative of this, and transformed by a 
spirit of bitter pleasantry into a proverb, Jellachich's 
retreat, combined with the defection of his Croats, is 
styled the "Ban's famous flank manoeuvre.*' Truth 
circulates feebly in the atmosphere of despotism, and 
the annalist is enabled to shelter a failure beneath a 

* "General Guyon, whom I succeeded in the command of Komom, was one 
of the bravest soldiers in the Hungarian army, and vindicated the martial 
honour of Hungary by his brilliant attack upon Mannsworth." — Memoirs of 
the War of Independence in Hungary^ by General Klapka, late Secretary 
at War to the Stmgarian Commonwealth^ and Gommandant of the Fortress 
of Komom, 

t The Honveds, or home defenders, are foot soldiers representing a 
constitutional military force, somewhat resembling our noble and e£Glcient 
British Militia. 
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sonorous technicality, as in the above instance.* In 
the following month, Guyon accompanied the Hungarian 
army to the Leitha, and on the 30th of October fought 
a great battle, that of Schwechat, with the " Ban's flank- 
manoeuvring troops" before Vieima. On this occasion 
(and it was one which tried the character and metal of 
every raw recruit) his men charged at the point of the 
bayonet^ and gained Mannsworth, after a sanguinary 
struggle. At the head of his battalion he three times 
repulsed the Serezans of Jellachich, and his horse being 
shot under him, he seized his pistols and led his men 
to the charge on foot, arming them with the muskets of 
the slain Austrians^ in place of the rude and cumbrous 
scythes which many of his men carried. This may be 
considered as the only advantageous sequel to the battle, 
fought, as it was^ imder the walls of the imperial city, 
which was on the whole disastrous to the Hungarian 
cause. In reward of the skill, bravery, and success, 
displayed by Guyon, (even while defeats and reverses 
surrounded him), he was made a colonel on the field. 
It is the subject-of especial remark, by one competent to 

* Beoent erentB teem to confirm the opmion, now paited into ft 
proyerb, that truth is a rare yiritor at the oonrti of deepoU. When lipraadi's 
corps last year advanced on Enpatoria, and was speedily repulsed by the 
Tictoiious Omar Pasha, the antiior al the Sosriaa dispatch dcMribed flda 
defeat as a ''snccessfdl reconnaiaHmce." So, too, in the ^^massacve at Hancou" 
diplomatic langoage, nnezampled in its ingennitj, Is etlled into •'Hiin t» 
shelter falsehood, and icreen b arb a ri ty. 
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judge of such matters, that though the Hungarian army 
was entirely defeated on that day at Schwechat, " Guyon 
and his battalion did their duty." It is proper to observe 
here, as being in a measure important to future results, 
that at the outset of Gorgey's campaigns, when ma- 
noeuvring to separate his army from the authority of 
the Hungarian diet, he found in the obdurate fidelity 
of Guyon an obstacle to his designs. Gorgey, irritated 
at this, abandoned him at Tymau with 1500 men, 
almost surrounded by the Austrian Field Marshal 
Simonich's army, whose forces had entered from the 
north into the Magyar territories. It was Guyon's 
object to oppose this invasion, and contrary to all ex- 
pectation, when the relative numbers of the forces are 
considered, Guyon succeeded to a miracle. He had 
received orders from Gorgey to hold a certain position 
in the town of Tymau to the very last man ; and with 
real British resolution, he kept his ground for two 
hours, when, according to the laws of strategy, he ought 
to have been driven back or overwhelmed in ten 
minutes. True, his battalion melted away to a quarter 
of its strength, the slaughter was tremendous, the 
standard went down several times, but when one hand 
unlocked, another grasped it, xmtil it fell in the blood- 
streaming street, and the three colours of the Hungarian 
flag were blended in one vast mass of red. The battle 
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of Tyrnau took place on the 12th of December, 1848, 
Leaving the plain to the enemy^ with such honours as 
he could choose to claim, Gorgey meanwhile marched 
his forces in three columns from Pesth to upper Hungary, 
while Guyon commanded the rear. These operations on 
parallel lines of advance and retreat, it seems, offer a 
difficulty in defining, but Guyon, by a skilful and cer- 
tainly heroic effort at Ipolysag, on the 10th of January, 
1849, covered the whole baggie and saved it from the 
pursuing Austrians. Gorgey, on the 17th, met with a 
decided check at Selraegz from the Austrian generals, 
Gotz and Jablanowsky, who, with Simonich^s divisions, 
had been permitted to enter unopposed by different 
passes into the country. At the head of the northern 
column Guyon was more successful, inasmuch as he 
carried away the gold and silver stores of the imperial 
government^ from the mining districts, and the provi- 
sion of gunpowder stored at Neusohl, both indispensable 
sinews of the war, and finally reached the Szepes without 
any fiuther serious engagement. On the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary^ however^ General Schlick's advanced guard made 
a descent upon Colonel Gityoo, who had established 
himself with some haste at Iglo, and was not for several 
reasons aware of the vicinitf of the enemy, thouf^h the 
scouts and reoonnoitertng partit* .i i*^,^. y uii^ht have 
put bim on his guard* Owing to mmc m^ea (twrnrdinc 
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which recrimination afterwards took place), neither 
pickets nor videttes had been posted^ and the Austrian 
leader doubtless fancied he led his men to a 'detached 
outpost only, and proceeded to the centre of the town 
before they were challenged by a sentinel. The confu- 
sion immediately became appalling ; Guyon's soldiers, 
column after column, crowded the streets, which they 
proceeded to clear at the point of the bayonet; and, as 
at intervals a hoarse cry of command came from the 
rear, they opened to make way for a withering discharge 
of artillery, and the Austrians found, to their disipay, 
that they had entered into the lair of a lion, who, 
if sleeping, was speedily roused to action. They wavered, 
broke ground, and fled, taking with them a few pieces 
of cannon they had captured at the first onset. Guyon, 
however, at the head of a squadron of cavalry, pursued, 
retook the guns, and captured the Austrian cars and 
ammunition. 

Gorgey, who had turned a deaf ear to every appeal 
for co-operation made by Colonel Guyon, had meantime 
kept himself " suspiciously close" to the Gallician 
frontier, cut off from the open country by the army of 
Windischgratz ; advancing to the Theiss, the sacred river 
of the Hungarian, ^he found his passage on the great 
Gallician road, barred by Schlick, at the Branyiszko 
pass, at the head of 25,000 soldiers, which it was sup- 
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posed 100,000 could not dislodge; a feat, neverthe- 
less, reserved for Guyon to perform, with a mere tithe 
of that numher. Gorgey avoiding pass and men, possibly 
by another " flank manoeuvre" borrowed from Jellachich's 
lexicon of strategy, left his subordinate the way to clear. 
Guyon advancing, therefore, towards the country of Saros, 
found that Schlick (the most daring and talented of all 
the Austrian commanders) had already occupied the 
defiles and tremendous heights of Branyiszko. It was 
on this great occasion Guyon secured for himself a name, 
that will for ever live in the annals of gieat deeds, 
proving himself a worthy descendant of his gallant 
ancestor, who won his laurels when fighting under the 
banners of the illustrious Schomberg. 

Now let us see how the strong man used his strength, 
and how British valour conquered apparent impossi- 
bilities. On the 5th of February, 1849, Guyon, and 
his brave Magyars, not 10,000 in number, stood in the 
valley ; while 25,000 picked imperialists waited in watch- 
fulness for the moment which was to behold the calcu- 
lated extermination of the audacious insurgents that he 
led. To understand fully the difliculty of the attempt, 
the reader will bear in mind, that the position to be 
stormed, was the accUvity of a steep mountain, with 
every path and defile guarded by masses of bayonets,, 
and by many a sullen cannon-mouth ready to disgorge 
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its charge. This difficulty was rendered the more insu- 
perable by recent frosts, which had covered almost every 
mountain path with a coating of ice. The snow lay on 
the ground, and it was a severe winter's night, when a 
part of the troops, being ordered to disencumber them- 
selves of theii arms, climbed the narrow footpaths on 
their hands and knees between the rocks, carrying the 
cannons, which were taken to pieces, so as to enable 
each man to bear his burden, with ammuniton, ropes, 
&c. It was one in the morning before they reached the 
heights commanding the defiles, and their companions, 
meanwhile, engaged the Austrians in feigned attacks, 
and prevented their suspecting the movement. Before 
the storming was finally determined upon, and while 
many, feeling neither their leader's responsibility, nor 
partaking in his stupendous hope, seemed willing to 
decline the attempt, it is asserted, by more than one 
witness, that Guyon rode up to some lagging officers, 
and cried out in German: "Before the colours gentle- 
men, if so, the men will follow; if not, there is grape 
shot for you," and he indicated with his loaded pistols, 
one of which he held in either hand, the spot where 
cannon charged with grape shot had been drawn up 
by his orders behind the infantry, and where each 
gunner stood with blazing match behind his gun, ready 
to pour their contents upon the craven. The soldiers. 
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with a wild shout, sprang on their way, and at length 
reached the enemy. The contest was furious, but deci- 
sive, and the Austrians were driven in disorder, and 
with great slaughter, over the main ridge. Prisoners, 
arms, ammunition, and the impedimenta of the camp, 
were taken, by the conquerors to an embarrassing amount, 
and a passage was thus opened for Gorgey, who, for 
unexplained reasons, permitted Schlick to carry off, at 
his leisure, the remainder of the army that had thus 
fallen, through Guyon's conquest, into his hands. 
While the Hungarian diet decreed that Guyon's name 
should be inscribed upon a bronze pillar> in commemo- 
ration of a battle, that may be fairly put in comparison 
with the immortal victory of the Alma, Gorgey reaped 
the whole credit of the success, and had, afterwards, 
the bad taste to make so important an action the theme 
of coarse jokes in his tent and at his table.* "This 
gallant feat of arms," says an an eye witness, ** not only 
saved the Hungarian army, but, by crowning the vic- 
tories of Klapka, secured the seat of government, and 
drove the Austrians from the north of Hungary." 

The victory of Branyiszko was the first tidings of 
the army of Gorgey which had reached the diet for 
a considerable time, and when it was stated that his 
troops in pursuit of Schlick, who was expected to join 

* See Hungary and its Revolutions (BohfCa Standard Library). 
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Windischgratz, had reached Kaschau, the joy was un- 
bounded. When it subsequently appeared that Gorgey 
was not in the battle^ and that the merit solely belonged 
to Guyon^ a vote of thanks was passed to that brave 
officer^ and it was decreed a marble column should be 
erected^ on which his name should be inscribed^ in 
bronze. No suspicion was^ however, at that time 
breathed of Gorgey's conduct. 

This victory, which enabled Gorgey to form a junc- 
tion with the main army under Dembinski, a Polish 
general, who distinguished himself in the campaign's 
of Napoleon, and successfully fought against Marshal 
Diebitch, in the Polish revolution of 1831, created 
animosity and disputes between the partizans and 
Mends of Gorgey and Guyon, respectively, to which 
a few words may here be opportunely devoted. Many 
Hungarians believe that even then, at the period 
of the critical state of things at Branyiskzo, Gorgey 
began to nourish his future treacherous designs, and 
had brought his army to a position from which the 
inconvenient victory achieved by Guyon had alone 
relieved it.* Guyon had already suspected him, and 

* It is anerted that Guyon, on this occasion, was deliberately doomed by 
Gorgey, the intended sacrifice of whom would have been followed by the sur- 
render of his troops. The contrary happening, however, and Guyon possessing, 
as it were, a charmed life, Gorgey's purpose (if he held such purpose) was 
necessarily postponed. Proofs, however, to the unprejudiced, are required, to 
give any distinct explanation of this (alleged) premeditated double treacheiy. 
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had not hesitated to speak out^ and it is a notorious 
fact, that a jealousy of Guyon's brilliant reputation, 
prompted the general always to depreciate and under- 
value him. He admitted that Guyon was a Sabreur, a 
man of invincible energy and surpassing bravery, but 
that, as a strategist, he was unequal to Bem, Klapka, 
and other Hungarian generals. Certainly if we com- 
pare the strategy of the two leaders on this last occa- 
sion, when the one avoided the battle, and the other 
fought and won it, we would prefer the ''Guyon 
strategy," which secured success. 

Again, it is asserted (and proofe are here given) that 
Guyon possessed, in a remarkable degree, the tact of 
inspiring confidence in his men, even with the alterna- 
tive of pistol or grape shot, of remedying a disaster, or 
of converting the same into an advantage. A Briton by 
birth, Guyon was a Magyar in the patriotism of his 
deeds, and in the fidelity of his oath to the Diet. Bold, 
indefatigable, and ardent, it is believed that, had the 
command of the Hungarian armies been consigned to 
him, they might have experienced defeat, but their 
arms would never have been sullied by treason. This, 
however, may be said of Bem, Dembinski, Klapka, and 
other brave and loyal men ; but there was so much pro- 
mise in the splendid achievements of Guyon, as to warrant 
the greatest faith in him, as a commander-in-chief, had 
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the election Mien upon him. In favour of Gorgey, it 
may be urged^ that all direct proofs are wanting of his 
designs to allow Guyon to be destroyed at the Brany- 
iszko Pass, and it is difficult to belieye, that a soldier of 
such promise, as Gorgey on many occasions proved him- 
self to be, should entertain so base a thought. Again, 
his treachery, as then alleged to be contemplated, by 
persons who have some personal knowledge of the 
matter, his future victories, and valour contradict such 
assertions, as well as the continued confidence he enjoyed, 
long after the Branyiszko event, from all the superior 
officers,* who served under him, and who had every 
opportunity to look into his cards ; General Guyon, and 
the brave General Kmety included. Although it has 
been deemed proper to quote the rumours in support, as 
well as in condemnation of Gorgey, it is quite sufficient 
if he be hitherto exonerated. The act, by which he 
finally betrayed the destinies of Hungary, proves that 
no bravery, no devotion, no heroic deeds, could avail a 
nation, whose interests were confided to such per- 
fidious and dangerous hands. 

We have been led for a few moments from the lino of 
narrative, and now resume it. At the battle of Kapolna, 
fought on the 26th of February, Guyon copimanded a 

* This is extracted from a reliable communication we hare received, but, 
as Guyon's doubts had long been known, we venture to question the all, as 
proving too much even for Qeneral Qorgey. 
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division of Dembinski's force, with less opportunity than 
he usually enjoyed of distinguishing himself, though it 
was one of the most important actions of the war. As 
a post of observation only had been assigned him, he 
was a passive spectator, rather than an active participator 
in the fight; but he covered Dembinski's corps as they 
retired on the second day after the engagement. As to 
the results of the battle of Kapolna itself, though the 
Austrians claim the honours of the day, there is 
scarcely a question but that the victory lay with the 
Hungarians, as the Austrians, with vastly superior 
forces (an invariable fact), were driven from their 
positions, and relinquished their attacks, retiring 
certainly in good order upon Pesth, an example which 
Dembinski's army followed, but did not set, and 
leaving the Hungarians even on the second day masters 
of the field. It should not pass unmentioned, that 
Klapka played the most prominent part in this tre- 
mendous engagement ; a brief sketch of which, together 
with his closing career in Hungary, may not be 
regarded as out of place. 

*' Towards the middle of February, Dembinski com- 
menced operations, with the corps of Klapka and Gorgey, 
to oppose the Austrians in their advance from Pesth; 
Klapka thereby leading the van. In the vicinity of 
Erlau the latter surprised two escadrons of cuirassiers 
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so successfully, that the greater part of them were 
either cut down or taken prisoners. A second and 
still more important surprise had been planned by 
that indefatigable leader against one of Schlick's di- 
visions, who, entangled in the difficult defiles of the 
M4tra Mountains^ moved slowly onwards parallel with 
the Hungarians, intent on effecting a junction with 
Windischgratz. Having received reliable intelligence of 
the difficult situation of the Austrians beyond the 
M4tra, Klapka presently resolved to attempt an un- 
expected attack upon them, by means of one of the 
mountain passes. He accordingly despatched a strong 
detachment to scour the country, and was himself 
about to follow with a division, when he received a 
counter order from Dembinski, which compelled him 
to renounce his splendid scheme, when abready half 
achieved. For the detached column had, at dawn on 
the 27th of February, stealthily &Uen upon the sleep- 
ing Austrians, in their quarters at Petervasar, and by 
its sudden appearance spread such terror and confusion 
amongst them, that instead of attempting to resist, they 
sought safety in the most disorderly flight. As, how- 
ever, no aid arrived, the Honv^ds turned round in the 
middle of the village, and fell back unmolested, taking 
a couple of hundred prisoners with them. The van 
of the Hungarian army, in short marches, reached 
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Kapolna^ ten miles beyond Eriau, and there deployed 
along the Tarna river^ when Windischgratz^ with 
40^000 men and 200 guns appeared from Gyongoys, 
and immediately opened a heavy cannonade upon the 
Honv^ds. At this moment not one half of the main 
army of 36^000 men and 160 guns^ commanded by 
Dembinski^ was concentrated on the threatened point, 
as Gorgey's divisions were yet several miles behind 
the battle-field. The right wing of the small force 
which faced the enemy was commanded by Klapka. 
It consisted of a division of his own corps, with which 
he stood in Yerpeleth, at a distance of three miles 
from the centre. The main object of his task was to 
watch the pass of the M&tra, by which Schlick was 
most likely to hasten to the support of Windischratz, 
whose attack on that day chiefly consisted in attempts 
to break through the centre. Towards the evening 
he discontinued operations, so that overflight both 
parties remained in possession of the hotly-contested 
field. 

^'At the beginning of the battle, Dembinski was at 
Erlau, and on the receipt of the news thereof, inmie- 
diately set out for the scene of action, and despatched 
orders for Gorgey's advance. It was, however, physi- 
cally impossible for the latter to come up in time. 
Thus, on the morning of the 27th of February, the 
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action began afresh^ under constantly increasing dis- 
advantages for the Hungarians. At that time« the 
numbers of the Austrians were already swelled by 
Schlick's corps, who had forced the pass of Sirok, and 
at the break of day descended into the Tama valley, 
to throw the weight of his troops into the balance of 
the wavering contest. At the outlets of the defile he 
encountered Klapka, who, at the head of 3,000 men, 
defended his post, step by step, against the overwhelm- 
ing hostile forces. After a severe contest of two 
hours, the Austrians succeeded in dislodging him from 
Verpeleth. But, having rallied his battalions, Klapka 
undertook a vigorous assault to re-conquer the village. 
He pressed with a storming column into the main 
street, and continued to push forward, when his horse 
was killed under him. At the sight of his fall, the 
Honv^ds began to waver and to retreat, which com- 
pelled their commander to quit the village, though 
one of the last to do so. 

"The Austrians, taking advantage of this momentary 
disOTder, debouched from Verpeleth in strong cavalry 
columns, and attacked Klapka's position behind the 
village, who sent three escadrons of hussars to charge 
them. The horsemen dashed against each other in a 
furious onset, swaying to and fro, in the terrible mel^e, 
like a gigantic whirlwind. As the struggle proved too 
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unequal, Klapka ordered the reserve to come up to the 
support of his cavalry. But the enemy's horse having 
also been augmented by a fresh division, their shock 
at length decided the combat. The hussars, though 
they performed wonders of bravery, began to give way, 
and to seek shelter behind the infantry and the guns, 
which had now to sustain the whole weight of the 
assault. This was about mid-day. At this critical 
moment a division, led by Gorgey himself, hastened to 
the aid of the right wing, which not only re-estab- 
lished the balance of the battle, but also cleared the 
open space before the village of the enemy's horse. 
Hereupon, Gorgey took the command of the entire 
force, and despatched Klapka to bring up the second 
division of his corps, which was on its march from 
Erlau. While the right wing had so hard a struggle 
to maintain the ground, the fate of the day was decided 
in the centre, where Dembinski directed operations in 
person. But, spite of his personal bravery, with only 
four battalions at his disposal, he could not resist the 
reiterated assaults of so superior an enemy. All his exer- 
tions were to no purpose. He was driven from Kapolna, 
and on leading a battalion of Italians to re-conquer 
the village, it _ was completely destroyed. Nothing re- 
mained for him but to beat a retreat along the whole 
line, which was accomplished in tolerable order, owing 



to the support of Gorgey's divisions, which had just 
then arrived. 

^*When Klapka returned with the remnant of his 
corps, he found the right wing likewise in full retreat, 
and thus was only able to protect their flank from being 
turned by Schlick. On the following day the army 
was concentrated at Kovesd, whence Dembinski, after 
defeating the Austrians in an arrOre-garde engage- 
ment, resolved to recross the Theiss, spite of the 
entreaties of the sub-commanders, who, aware of the 
excellent spirit of their troops, would have preferred 
an attack on the Austrians to a disgraceful retreat. 
At the ensuing retrograde movement, whereby the 
whole army became entangled in the bogs of the 
Theiss, the most difficult part of manoeuvre, the lead- 
ing of the rear guard, fell to Klapka's share. Having 
been ordered to protect the passage over the Erlau 
river, he took up a disadvantageous position at Eger- 
farmos, and in the face of a powerful enemy executed 
the hazardous task with astonishing skill, and vdth 
comparatively trifling losses amongst bis men. When 
the exhausted horses and oxen could no longer proceed 
along the road, which, owing to a sudden thaw, was 
gradually transformed into a sea of mud, the devoted 
Honv^ds attached themselves to the guns and ammu- 
nition carts, and dragged them through the formidable 
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defile. While the repeated breaking in of the bridge 
over the Erlau river greatly retarded the crossing, 
Klapka stood in defence of the point in the midst of 
the iron showers poured in upon him from six Austrian 
batteries drawn up opposite in a half circle. Though 
the swampy nature of ground scarcely permitted the 
unlimbering of a few guns^ his firm and dauntless 
attitude inspired the enemy with such respect^ that 
they dared not approach him even in his desperate 
position. The passage^ as well as the cannonade^ lasted 
till evening; when at length, after indiscribable diffi- 
culties and hardships, the retreat was successfully 
effected. The next morning Klapka joined the army, 
which on the succeeding day crossed the Theiss at 
Fiired. 

*' In the midst of these warlike preparations, an 
unforeseen and overwhelming storm burst forth in the 
vicinity of the castle ruins of the Vilagos. It was 
Gorgey's treacherous surrender. The disastrous effect 
of such an event upon the land was easily to be 
foreseen; and in the expectation of what really here- 
after happened, Klapka, though with a bleeding heart, 
gave up the projected march upon the capital of the 
Hapsburgs, and conducted his corps back to Komom, 
there to await his country's coming doom. It ensued 
but too rapidly! Yet in spite of the hopelessness of 
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their position, the unconquered hero and his garrison^ 
proud of their recent victories, were by no means dis- 
heartened. With scorn they rejected Haynau's insolent 
summons to surrender, and compelled even that merci- 
less foe to respect adversaries like themselves. Not 
until army after army had been disbanded, and fortress 
after fortress surrendered, when even the members of 
Government had fled to Turkish soil, and not a hope 
of relief remained for the isolated garrison; then, six 
weeks after Gorgey's surrender, Klapka complied with 
the reiterated demands of Haynau, to capitulate on 
twelve honourable conditions, thereby saving all that 
yet remained in his power to save — the honour of the 
Hungarian arms and the garrison of Komom. Great 
indeed must the Austrian's terror have been when 
actually in possesion of the entire land, and backed, 
in case of need, by all the armies of Europe, from 
mere apprehension of Klapka's military renown, they 
granted a capitulation to a fortress, which at farthest 
must have succumbed to a two-months' siege. 

"Komom was to be delivered up in the beginning 
of October. Ere that fatal day arrived, Klapka wished 
once more to see his brave Honv^ds arrayed under 
the protection. of the sacred tricolor; while the banner 
of death and of iron rule already waved over the rest 
of the mourning land. 
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" On the 28th of September the garrison was paraded 
to divine service^ which was at the same time to be 
a requiem for the comrades fallen in defence of their 
hearths. The troops^ mustering twenty-two battalions 
and fourteen escadrons^ assembled at eleven o'clock in 
the morning in the large intrenched camp^ once again 
ander arms^ with flying colours^ and their front once 
more turned towards the enemy. The day was chilly; 
a grey veil covered the sky, and cast a yet deeper 
shadow on the melancholy countenances of the warriors. 
The united bands played Mozart's Requiem. Every 
tone of the deep solemn strains rang as sadly and 
slowly through the still frosty air^ as if laden with 
the dying hopes of so many patriotic hearts. 

'^At the conclusion of the service^ Klapka decorated 
with medals of honour the breasts of those Honv^ds 
who had distinguished themselves in the last battle. 
At length this too came to an end; and now the de- 
filing of the troops alone remained to bring that solemn 
farewell to a close. The bands struck up the ancient 
and favourite K&koczi march^ at whose inspiring sounds 
batteries, escadrons, and battalions, in slow time indeed, 
and yet in such rapid succession, marched past their 
beloved commander, to salute him with a last "Eljen." 
The scene was too overpowering for the noble and sen- 
sitive Klapka. He put spurs to his horse, and rode off 
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to escape the pang of hearing the last ^^Eljen** of the 
last HonvMs. 

" At length the sound of voices and of music ceased^ 
men and horses disappeared^ and in the wide arena^ but 
a few moments before so replete with life and bustle^ 
the stillness of death now reigned. Nothing was to be 
seen^ save a few sentinels on the distant ramparts^ who^ 
as they stood out immoveable against the darkened 
sky, looked as if they had been the shades of some of 
the fallen brave who had risen from their resting places 
to witness the last act of that patriotic farewell. All 
that betokened life there was a solitary vulture, which 
noiselessly cut through the air in an easterly direction, 
guided by its mysterious instinct towards the scenes 
of death and destruction. 

" While the troops were preparing to give up their 
trust, a violent storm set in on the night of the 1st of 
October, which so completely tore and scattered the 
white flag hoisted on |the ramparts, that in the morn- 
ing nought but the staff was to be seen. The people 
fully believed that the storm was the last protest of 
departing freedom against the occupation of the fortress 
by its hereditary enemy. 

*^ Too proud to avail himself of the advantages of an 
amnesty at the hands of the Austrians, Klapka went 
into exile, there to share the fate of many of his brave 
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compatriots. But^ even as a houseless fugitive^ he did 
not cease to labour for the benefit of his country. As 
his sword was sheathed^ he took up the pen, and with 
great care and research, collected the materials for the 
history of the late struggle, which he presented to the 
world in two different works; the first in English and 
German, and the second in German, French, and 
Swedish. These works may be regarded as the most 
authentic accounts of the warlike events of that period. 

^^When the present war in the east promised a fair 
field for the display of his talents, both in the council 
and on the battle field, Klapka hastened to Constanti- 
nople to offer his services to the Sultan against Russia. 
After protracted negotiations on the very eve of taking 
command, the alliance between Austria and Turkey 
was concluded. At this turn in affairs, Klapka deemed 
it incompatible with his patriotic duty and honour to 
accept the proffered post; and he immediately left the 
capital, as well as the land of the Moslems."* 

Soon after the battle of Kapolna, news reached 

* Vide Sural and Sistorieal Gleanings from Eastern Europe^ by Miss M. A. 
Birkbeck (Darton & Co. London), in which attractive volume a masterly sketch of 
General Klapka will be found. This distinguished General, at the early age of 29, 
led armies to victory, and displayed such signal proofs of genius, both in 
the council and the battle-field, as to almost rival Napoleon in the glorious days 
of his Consulate. We may well lament that his services, and those of General 
Guyon, are at this present crisis lost to the Sultan's army. See General Klapka's 
recent work. The War in the East (Chapman & Hall, London), which suggests 
many points of public interest bearing on the present contest in the Crimea. 
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Kossuth and the military leaders then at Debreczin (the 
seat of government), that General Torok, in charge of 
Komom, was not likely, for lack of sufficient energy, to 
hold it for any lengthened period, and consequently it was 
decided to promote two Hungarian officers to the rank 
of generals, with orders to attempt an entrance into the 
fortress. He that succeeded, was commissioned to super^ 
sede the commander then holding it in charge, and to 
assume the authority himself. One of these two was 
General Guyon, and the task was admirably suited to 
his adventurous nature. Wit, strategy, and daring, aU 
must be employed, while the fact that honour and rank 
were to be obtained at the peril of his life, added a 
zest to the undertaking. 

As a Jew pedlar, he in vain sought to pierce through 
the enemy's lines, though more than once he was 
nearly successful, but he was just as often in danger, 
which he only avoided by a ruse, exercised in different 
forms, and so making his escape until a rumour of the 
attempt ran through the camp ; and this plan was 
necessarily changed for one still more daring and con- 
genial. Equipping a squadron of his hussars in Austrian 
uniform; he managed, during the dusk of an evening, 
to pass undiscovered or unheeded almost through the 
enemy. They stumbled however upon an outpost, and 
the Austrian sentinal challenged them, but was in- 
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stantly captured, while his unsuspecting commanding 
officer advancing to know the cause of this apparent 
confusion, Guyon seized him hy the hair of his head, 
and handing him over to two of his hussars, com- 
manded him at the same time to bid his men surrender, 
or, pointing to some carts that in the obscurity of the 
evening might be mistaken for artillery, he threatened 
to blow them instantly to atoms. The startled officer 
obeyed, and Guyon proceeded onward with a batch of 
prisoners, twice the number of his own party, towards 
a flying bridge, leading by a beautiful grove of palm 
trees, to the city itself, which is built at the junction 
of the Danube and Vag. The night itself was well 
fitted for such a surprise. It was raining, freezing, and 
blowing hard, while the shells were bursting over the 
town, and^ whistling like wingless demons through the 
midnight air. The congreve rocket ascended in its 
serpentine flight, shaking its fiery tail, while the heavy 
bomb rose higher and higher, trembling with the fire 
within, till suddenly turning, it fell to the earth with 
a fearful crash, or, bursting in the air, scattered its 
various fragments far and wide upon the roofs below. 
Several houses on which the bombs descended had 
taken fire, and the wind, carrying the sparks from roof 
to roof, a church, which had hitherto escaped destruc- 
tion, was soon enveloped in flames. It was the Reformed 
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Church, the pride of the city. Some zealous partizans of 
this faith endeavoured to rescue the noble edifice, but 
they were few; and after great exertions, amidst showers 
of balls, which whistled incessantly around, they suc- 
ceeded at last in preventing the fire extending further. 
But there were not enough of hands to sa^e the church, 
the flames had already reached the tower. At this 
moment appeared the man whose energies and presence 
of mind alone were capable of arresting the devastation 
that was impending. 

*' The light of the burning church gleamed far through 
the darkness on a troop of horsemen, who were hasten- 
ing towards the fortress. They were hussars; their 
leader was a short strong built man, with light brown 
hair, and a ruddy complexion, which was heightened 
by the glare of the fire. His lips were compressed, 
and his eye flashed as he pointed towards the burning 
tower, and redoubled his speed. On reaching the 
Danube, they were promptly challenged by the sentinel, 
and the leader, snatching a paper from his bosom, 
presented it to the officer on guard, who, after a hasty 
glance, saluted the stranger respectfully, and suffered 
the troop to pass across into the town. 

"At the extremity of the street which leads to the 
Vag, and where there was least danger to be appre- 
hended from the enemy's battery, their progress was 
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arrested by a crowd of men, principally officers of the 
national guard, who were standing gazing on the fire. 
The leader of the troop rode up to them and inquired 
in a voice of stem command, what their business was 
in that quarter. 

"^Who are you sir?' replied a stout gentleman, with 
a large beard and a gold braided pelisse, in a tone of 
offended dignity. 

" It was easy to judge by his appearance that he was 
one of those representative dignitaries, ever jealous of 
their authority before the military. 

" * My name is Richard Guyon ! ' replied the stranger, 
* henceforward commander of this fort. I ask again, 
gentlemen, what do you want here?' 

" At the mention of this name, some voices among the 
crowd cried, ^ Eljen ! ' (vivat !) 

"'I don't want Eljens,' cried Guyon, 'but deeds t 
Why are none of you assisting to extinguish the 
fire?' 

"^I beg your pardon. General,' replied the municipal 
major, sheepishly, assuming a parliamentary attitude 
before the commander, 'but really the balls are flying 
so thickly in that direction, it would be only tempting 
Providence, and throwing away lives in vain.' 

'''The soldier's place is where the balls are flying. 
Move on, gentlemen.' 



" * Excuse me. General, probably you have not wit- 
nessed it; but really the enemy are firing in such an 
unloyal manner, not only bombs of a hundred and 
sixty pounds weight, and shells which burst in every 
direction, but also grenades and fiery balls of every 
description, which are all directed against those burning 
houses.* The worthy major endeavoured to introduce 
as much rhetoric as possible into his excuses. 

" ^ Will you go. Sir, or will you not ?' cried the General, 
cutting short his oration; and drawing a pistol from 
his saddle bow, he deliberately pointed it at the fore- 
head of the argumentative major, indicating that his 
present position was as dangerous as the one he 
dreaded in the midst of bombs and fiery balk. 

"* Mercy!' he stammered; 'I only wish to express 
my humble opinion.' 

"*I am not used to many words. In the hour of 
danger, I command my men to folhwy not to precede 
me; whoever has any feeling of honour, has heard my 
words;' and dashing his spurs into his horse, he 
galloped forward. In a few seconds thq place was 
empty, not a man remained behind. An hour after- 
wards, thousands were eagerly working to extinguish 
the fire. The commander himself, foremost in the 
danger, seemed to be everywhere at once; wherever 
the balls flew thickest, and the fire raged most furi- 
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his men. ^ Never mind the balls^ my lads; they never 
strike those ivho do not fear them!' At that instant, 
the aide-de-camp at his side was struck down by a 
twenty-four pounder. The general, without beii^ dis- 
couraged by this mal-a-propos sequel to his words, 
only added: — ^Or, when they do, it is a glorious 
death!' 

''A universal 'Eljen!' rose above the thunder of the 
cannon, and the howling of the elements^ 

*' ' On lads ! save the spire !' continued the General. 

The bells of the tower had already fallen, one by 
one, into the church, but the fire was visibly decreasing, 
and the people redoubled their exertions, working hard 
until the morning. Their efforts were crowned with 
success, and the tower, with its great metal spire, 
stands to this day, thanks to the energy and courage 
of the Hero of Branyisko."* 

It was on the 21st of April, 1849, that Guyon made 
his triumphal entry iiito Komom, announcing to the 
formerly despairing, but now delighted, garrison, and 
the discouraged inhabitants, the approach of the Hun- 
garian army, and the immediate prospect of raising the 

* The above episode, which presents so striking and romantic a portraiture 
of our British Hero, is derived from an agreeable volume, Hungarian 
Sketches, by Mortitz Jokai, published by Constable and Co., where some in- 
teresting matter regarding the Hungarians will be found. 
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siege,* in fact, three days did not pass, before the 
latter event was compelled, by the victorious Magyars. 
Guyon himself, who had shortly before cut his way 
into Komom with a handful of Hussars, now com- 
manding the garrison, made a successful sally, defeating 
the Austrian army on the left bank of the river. He 
had already thrown a bridge across it, in expectation 
of the arrival of Gorgey, but the general refused to 
cross, alleging it would not prove sufficiently strong, 
although Guyon, with his troops and heavy guns, had 
already passed over it. 

The siege of Komorn was raised. The Hungarian 
army had executed a manoeuvre, which stands all but 
unparalleled in the history of strategical operations. 
After an uninterrupted retreat of many weeks, and in 
various directions, after a retreat which would have had 
a disheartening and demoralising effect even upon the 
best disciplined troops, the Hungarian army made a 
sudden stand, and turning round upon the enemy, who 
came up in hot pursuit, they defeated them in every 
encounter, and compelled them to retrace their steps 
on the very ground over which they had hurried with 
the eagerness and the exultation of an all but certain 
success. 

This series of successes, conceived with boldness, 
and executed with equal skill and daring, served to 
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confinn the reputation which now made Guyon*s name 
one of European note. His arrival in Komorh^ and 
the instant good results, formed one of those thrilling 
crises in the lives of men of action, which invest them 
with a deathless interest in the eyes of the world, 
compensating at the same time for much of the peril 
and anxieties which surround a soldier's life. Komom 
was full of enthusiasm, and gave expression to the 
same with all the romantic ardour and vivacity pecu- 
liar to the Magyar nature. 

In the month of June, the two hostile armies of the 
Austrians and Hungarians stood all but passively op* 
posed to each other, until General Vetter was appointed 
to the command of the Hungarian army in the south, 
when it resumed the offensive. On General Guyon*8 
surrendering the command of Komom to General 
Klapka, as his successor, he joined the forces of Vetter, 
and, by the orders of the latter, attacked the Croats on 
the very day Jellachich had designed for an attack 
upon the Hungarians. The Ban was totally defeated 
at Hegyes, and driven with tremendous loss and con- 
fusion out of the Banat. The Kussian invasion, which 
created a diversion in favour of Austria, again compelled 
the Hungarians to concentrate their forces. Guyon and 
the nucleus of the southern army were obliged to 
hasten by forced marches into the interior, and Jellachich 
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was once more saved^ though Klapka and Gorgey, 
against the Austrian legions, led by the merciless 
Haynau, fought a great battle in the neighbourhood of 
Komorn, mowing down column after column, and 
squadron after squadron, until the Russian guns were 
brought up against them, which restored the almost 
broken fortunes of the day, and saved the soldiery of 
Haynau from impending destruction. From, and even 
before, the period of Guyon's entrance into Komorn, 
he became, for good reasons of his own, and those not 
concealed, one of the most determined opponents of 
General Gorgey. Guy on had strong faith in Kossuth, 
and he saw that Gorgey had long ago thrown every 
difficulty in the way of the former's policy; for from 
the moment of the declaration of Hungarian Indepen- 
dence, Gorgey was the openly-acknowledged leader of 
an opposition party in the army. Such old soldiers 
of the Austrian school of politics, as formed a portion 
of it, though willing to defend their constitutional 
rights to the last, were unwilling to fight for the end 
of a definite separation from the perjured House of 
Hapsburgh, and exhibited a decided aversion towards 
the establishment of an Hungarian republic; which, 
by the way, and put in contrast with the old feudal 
and monarchical institutions of Hungary, it is doubt- 
ful whether its existence would have been beneficial. 
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or even permanent, but to which Guyon, in full honesty 
of purpose, had assented, and devoted himself. 

The declaration, however, once made, there existed 
in the army two chief parties, reckoning on both sides 
high abilities and honour. On the one side, there be- 
longed Bem, Dembinsky, Klapka, Guyon, Damjanics, 
and Perczel. The adherents of Count Sz^ch^nyi 
formed the opposition party, whose names we need not 
here particularize^ The second objective reason had its 
origin in Gorgey's expedition against Buda. The 
taking of this stronghold is held to be a noble feat of 
arms, but also to be a strategical blunder, if not a 
positive and premeditated act of treason on the part of 
Gorgey himself. Hence Guyon's unalterable opinion of 
the General; for instead of pursuing the Austrian army 
into the very heart of the empire to Vienna, with insur- 
rection ready to rage at the smallest spark, and dic- 
tating their conditions of Peace before the Russian 
forces could arrive, Gorgey laid siege to Buda, lost the 
time and the opportunity never to be retrieved, per- 
mitted the Austrians to reorganize themselves, while 
Hungary had now to fight with the combined armies 
of Austria and Russia. 

It has been remarked by an able and popular writer,* 
* Turkey and Russia^ by Captain Spencer. Boutledge, and Co. 



that in this crisis of affairs^ Kossuth did not display 
his accustomed energy. They say he ought to have 
repaired in person to Buda^ and compelled the refrac- 
tory soldier to march on Vienna^ and dictate his own 
terms to a court that trembled at the approach of the 
avengers of their country's wrongs. Gorgey, favourite 
as he was with the majority of the army, would not for 
a mochent have refused to obey the commands of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth. Fot such was the 
eloquence of this extraordinary man, and the spell 
which his mere appearance exercised over all hearts, 
that both , generals and soldiers would have flown to 
the ends of the earth to obey him. In short, it is said 
that the energy and persuasion of his words were so 
irresistible, and his bearing and demeanour so imposing, 
that Gorgey himself, daring and ambitious as he was, 
would have sunk into a mere cypher in his presence. 
But it was not to be; disaster followed disaster, after 
the capture of Buda, which increased &om the moment 
the traitor secured to himself dictatorial power. Then 
uncontrolled in his plans, he destroyed in a few weeks 
the bravest army that ever took the field, and with 
Machiavelian cunning, placed the unfortunate country 
it was his interest and honour to defend to the death, 
beneath the iron heel of an oppressor that knew no 
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mercy, stamped for ever the name of Gorgey with the 
hrand of a traitor, left himself aloue in the world a 
living Cain, to be shunned by all mankind. 

'' The declaration of Independence," says an eloquent 
writer, ''had irrevocably broken up all hopes of a 
compromise with the dynasty, and there was therefore 
no hope but in its utter defeat and abolition. Even 
for this extreme measure the moment was favourable. 
The Austrian troops flying and disorganised, — the Hun- 
garian army, flushed with victory, at their heels,—* 
Vienna trembled. Then Kossuth himself might have 
gloried in the probable realisation of his wildest schemes, 
for, having passed the Bubicon, and severed himself 
from Austria, he might have attempted to confer on 
the other nationalities of the empire the like indepen- 
dence he expected to gain for Hungary. As he had 
now thrown the dice, such was the surest way to 
preserve his stakes. But at that decisive moment, the 
army went back to besiege Buda, in which a small 
garrison had been left by the retreating Austrians. 

''The Government either did not perceive the great- 
ness of the moment, or did not dare to enforce the 
necessary orders. Gorgey received instructicms to follow 
the enemy with the bulk of his army, and to 4u:ect 
a few thousand men upon Buda. But he sent a small 
force to follow the enemy, and marched with the 
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greatest part of the troops to besiege Buda. After a 
month's siege Buda fell before a splendid assault. But 
in the mean time the enemy's forces were reorganised^ 
and a Russian army had assembled on the frontier. 
The second moment for a coup de main on Vienna 
passed away like the first. 

"The fall of Buda was the last gleam of the sun 
of Hungary. Buda^ the old capital which overlooks 
the field of R&kos^ where, in bygone times, her proud 
nobles assembled to discuss the affairs of their country 
in the sight of heaven ; — Buda, the town of Matthias 
Corvinus, who made the Hungarian name resound 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic; — Buda, the scene of 
the most heroic events in the national history, — the 
sacred Palladium of the Hungarian, — ^was again in the 
hands of the nation. Never, during the whole war, 
had there been so much bravery, and so much contempt 
of death displayed. It was as if the meanest soldier 
had been an inspired hero. Gorgey became the pride 
of Hungary, as Kossuth had been her love. 

"But in this brilliant display few observed that the star 
which had guided the nation up to this moment, and 
which had poinded out the way for her leaders, had 
become extinguished. That star was faith. Faith 
in the justice of the cause — ^faith in her own virgin 
strength, had elevated the nation to that sublime 
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height which attracted the gaze of the world. Faith 
had heen the pillar of fire, going before her, and sus- 
taining her courage in the dark night of trouble and 
misfortune. Faith had hardened the bare-footed Hon- 
v^d against cold and hunger, and prompted' the Magyar 
woman, peasant and princess alike, to submit to the 
severest privations. But when the nation awoke from 
that intoxication into which her many victories, 
crowned by the fall of Buda, had thrown her, the star 
was gone, and the sky grew darker and heavier day 
by day. The pathway was obscured; the nation lost 
herself; she had begun an undertaking, or had been led 
to attempt one, which sh^ had no longer faith to ac- 
complish. A negative idea, the dethronement of hei: 
Royal House, had been put before her as the reward 
of her exertions. This excited no enthusiasm, and 
when the pompous proclamations intended to rouse her 
soul to fresh exertions were published, they spread 
panic instead of encouragement. 

"If at this moment a new and energetic arm had 
seized the reins, an arm guided by a clear head and 
by a firm conviction, would all then have been lost? 
Probably not; for the nation, feeling the imminence 
of the storm, was more willing than ever to be led in 
the right direction. But the leaders ceased to confide 
in themselves : losing the purity and singleness of their 



early love, they lost their faith, their head, and their 
hope." 

"The errors which overwhelmed Hungary in quick 
succession during this third period, — the period of her 
decline, — were consequences of this irresolution. The 
siege of Buda, instead of a vigorous pursuit of the 
enemy, — ^Dembinsky's lingering on the frontiers of 
Gallicia, instead of carrying the war into that coun- 
try, and seeking there allies among the people ready 
to join liim, — the incredible hesitation which prevented 
the adoption of one determined plan of defence, — and, 
finally, the fatal indecision in selecting a commander- 
in-chief in place of Gorgey, are the results of one and 
the same cause. All pointed in a natural direction to 
the surrender of Vildgos. 

"So ended the Hungarian war of independence. 
The sword was laid down and the work of the execu- 
tioner's axe begun. It has been an elevating but 
distressing vision. A nation, strong in her right, 
driven to extremes, defends herself, and at first humbles 
her aggresssor. Hurried into extremes herself, she falls. 

"Of the two men who had her destiny in their 
hands, one is under surveillance, and if not a prisoner, 
is certainly a pensioner of the enemy. The other is 
wandering in distant countries seeking help for his 
down-trodden fatherland. One has hitherto been the 
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object of the execration of his nation and of mankind. 
The other has received the homage of the two greatest 
people in the world. One had too low an opinion of 
the cause he defended; the other estimated it too 
highly. Gorgey judged first as a soldier, and then as 
an Hungarian ; Kossuth first as a cosmopolite^ and then 
as an Hungarian. One was too near, the other too 
far, for the mark. 

^^This mark was nationaHty, the dearly-bought jewel 
for which the Hungarian has so often shed his best 
blood; the oriflamme which will at this moment alone 
inspire him, and which he will follow so long as his 
name exists. It is his religion, his history, his litera- 
ture, his country, the very atmosphere he breathes. 

^^But the struggle in another light cannot be con- 
sidered as a mere national affair. It was one of 
principle: — Hungary, the isolated and constitutional, 
against the absorbing centralisation and absolutism of 
Austria. Such a struggle, in order to yield a decisive 
verdict, ought to have been left to itself; but Austria 
did not conquer by the vitality of her institutions, or 
the energy of her forces. She was obliged to have 
recourse to foreign aid. Such victory is a defeat, as 
it respects the settlement of the two principles involved, 
and likewise as it regards the future greatness of 
Austria. Three years have elapsed since Hungary was 
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crushed before tlie Czar, and placed at the foot of the 
Emperor of Austria. But has Austria made one step 
in the fulfilment of her centralising schemes? It is 
still the state of siege which maintains her tranquility. 
Her reluctant subjects, deprived of the last shadow of 
a representative system, are held in subservience by 
terror, not by love.* 

" It is not difficult to foresee what will be the future 
of that tendency to centre all government in the rulers 
alone, which is now creeping over the Continent. 
Least of all does mystery hang over the fate of Austria. 
Its doom is written in language as clear as that which 
flashed in fire through the banqueting hall of Babylon. 
We see an image of gold, iron, and clay ; but the gold 
has been corrupted and the iron weakened, and what 
now remains of either is but a scale to hide rather 
than adorn the earth of which the image consists: — 
and it is but an image after all, for where is the life? 
The House of Austria must now stand alone. The 
last golden link which bound Hungary to its rulers, 
and to which age had imparted the reverence due to 
antiquity, has been melted in the fire kindled to burn 
up a nation's liberties, and to forge, not chains of love, 

* Look at Austria's present policy in the Danubian Principalities. Entering^ 
that distracted country, under the assumed form of a generous protector, she 
has so crushed and trodden down the unhappy people with her iron heel, 
as to cause them to pray for thie restoration even of a Mahomedan yoke. 
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but tlie fetters of servitude and humiliation. This un- 
happy House^ deceived by its successes^ may think it 
has quenched the spirit of freedom, but the world's 
records are a proof that the strongest arguments of 
despotism so lavishly used by imperial oppressors — 
the hangman, the axe, and the prison, — are inadequate 
instruments for suppressing the breath of a nation 
which pants for liberty. 

''Were the millions of voices which cry, 'Haza es 
Szabads&g,' (country and freedom) in the Magyar tongue, 
silenced by the Austrian executioner ; or were the mil- 
lions of hearts which animate those tongues impaled in 
a death-struggle on the bayonets of a mercenary 
Austro-Russian host — Hungary would not be dead. 
The destined avenger will yet arise."* 

But to return from this digression, somewhat neces- 
cessary, however, to the elucidation of the causes which 
led to the decline and fall of Hungary's power, let us 
once more follow Guyon's fortunes. After having sur- 
rendered his charge at Komorn, his task was ended, 
and the city relieved from the presence of the enemy. 
Guyon's dauntlessness and cool presence of mind, while 
with the southern army, served him on numerous occa- 

* See The Edinburgh Review^ for January, 1853, for a full and enlightened 
exposition of the Hungarian crisis, which breathes a noble spirit of freedom, 
and is distinguished b}' a brilliant eloquence, not unworthy of the pen of 
England's great Historian. 
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sions of personal danger. We will give an illustration 
or two. Once, when accompanied by one only of his 
staff, and a few hussars, he had procured some wagons 
and a guide, whose integrity, nevertheless, was sus- 
pected, and, consequently, narrowly watched and 
guarded. He led them (it was then night) through 
a portion of a thick forest, and during a difficulty with 
the wagons, managed to escape. One of the hussars 
discharged a pistol after him, apparently not without 
effect, for the shot was followed by a shriek. Presently 
the clanking of sabre scabbards was heard, which made 
it clear that they were in the neighbourhood of a party 
of the enemy's cavalry. Guyon whispered to his men 
to keep perfectly still, but if discovered, to spur on at 
full charge, and cut right and left. The enemy pre- 
sently passed by, leaving Guyon and his men undis- 
covered, who accordingly made their way back to their 
quarters with the wagons, which, when necessary, they 
skilfiiUy.took to pieces, and so carried them over ravine 
and ditch, avoiding, at the same time, alarming the 
active patrols of the foe. 

On a similar occasion he was out with a staff officer, 
and an equally small party of his hussars, together 
with a priest, who figured with them on various oc- 
casions. They came up to a farm, when, Guyon's eye 
being attracted by several oxen, he dismounted, and 
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entered the house in order to bai^in for the same. 
Some difficulty occurring about the terms, the priest, 
during the debate, had time to observe a party of 
Austrian cavalry approaching at a distance, but ap- 
parently unconscious of their vicinity. The priest, 
instantly apprized Guyon of his danger, warning him 
to fly without delay. The latter not heeding this hint, 
continued to haggle about a few florins, as though 
there had not been an enemy to be found for miles. 
The latter drew nearer, and still the priest was 
plucking the General's sleeve, vainly inducing him to 
depart. At length, the bargain being completed, 
Guyon delivered the cattle into the charge of two or 
three hussars, ordering them to drive them off as 
rapidly as possible, while the priest, mounting his horse, 
galloped after the live stock without delay. The 
general, instead of taking the same direction, gave 
the word to his remaining men to "wheel and charge." 
The Austrians, who were formidable in their numbers, 
met the charge steadily, and the hussars, mostly re- 
cruits, broke and fled in confusion. In the meantime 
the staff officer beheld the general come horse and 
man to the ground, and no hope being left but in 
flight, he, being well mounted, followed, and overtook 
a few of the fugitives. These having distanced pur- 
suit, again fell in with a party of Hungarian cavalry. 
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The staff officer now rode back with his augmented 
force, in order to learn the fate of the general, and, if 
possible, rescue him. On arriving at the spot where the 
officer had seen his general fall, there lay a dragoon 
in a white cloak. It was the body of an Austrian, 
with a deep sabre cut in his neck. They were too 
few in number to go further, and he returned to head 
quarters with the men, in order to ask for a stronger 
force, and make a more extended search for the 
missing general. In answer to the staff officer *s ap- 
plication, the general he addressed, exclaimed in a 
tone of surprise, " Who ! Guyon ? why he is here safe 
and well ;" and turning in astonishment to a group 
his respondent pointed out, there, certainly, the officer 
beheld the general in the mids^. It turned out in 
explanation, that Guyon, in endeavouring to rally his 
broken party, was ridden down by one of them in his 
effort to escape, and for a moment or two was so 
stunned, that the enemy doubtless thought him dead. 
On regaining his feet, however, and seeing himself 
almost surrounded by the enemy, he seized the pistols, 
which lay in the holsters of his saddle, disengaged 
himself while firing at an advanced Austrian, whom 
he missed, but placing his back against a cart, he 
killed him with a sword thrust (the same discovered 
dead), severely wounded another, and seizing a horse. 
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leaped on his back^ cut his way through the rest^ and 
so arrived in safety at his quarters.* 

One act of the great historical drama in which 
Guyon played so prominent a part is about to close^ 
and to terminate in a manner somewhat befitting the 
grandeur and vastness of the stake for which he had 
played his part in the world's stage^ with something 
like heroic recklessness in all that concerned his Ufe^ 
liberty^ and its dearest interests. And if^ unhappily, 
victory declared not for this gallant and oppressed 
people, some feeling of consolation will be experienced by 
every right-thinking Englishman in the remembrance^ 
that, in this great crisis of European history, in this 
struggle for the freedom of nations, England was repre- 
sented on the battle field by one of her bravest sons; 
and never did the unbending will and fiery nature of 
this true soldier shine forth with greater lustre, than 
on this eventful day. Clad in the armour of a righte- 
ous cause, and burning to flesh his sword in the blood 
of the barbarous Muscovite, the Patriot Hero went forth 
to do battle with the world's oppressors. Concentrating 
with marvellous rapidity 10,000 devoted hussars, his 
ever- watchful eye seeing at a glance at what time 

* A spirited drawing of this event was given in the UluatraUd London 
Newty of Deo. 29th, 1849, a copy from which forms a frontispiece to this 
memoir, and for which privilege we beg to offer our acknowledgements to 
the liberal proprietors of that unrivalled paper. 
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the strong arax of cavalry could be brought to bear 
with good results^ and hastening to repair Bern and 
Dembinski's errors in engaging in battle before the re- 
served park of ammunition had arrived, he pierced the 
countless masses of Austrian and Russian infantry, and 
charging with all his chivalry, which shook the fate of 
nations, he broke the reserved forces of the enemy's 
splendid cavalry,* exhibiting, in this stern contest, an 
attitude so grand and irresistible, that the fierce Haynau 
and the Russian Greneral Fanuitin, (the now commander- 
in-chief of the vast Russian army), stood paralysed 
spectators of the scene, and unable to contend against 
British valour, and the rush of the Hungarian horse, 
saw with dismay the flower of two imperial armies, 
scattered and fugitive. An eye-witness* of this great 
battle, thus describes the action. ''On the 9th of August, 
1849, the Austrian and Hungarian armies met near 
Temesvar, a most important centre of operations for the 
Austrians. The former, under General Haynau^ and 
vastly superior in numbers, had, in addition, been aug- 
mented by a Russian corps cT armie of 1&,000 men; 
Field-Marshal Bem, who had arrived firom Transylvania 
for that purpose, directed the opposing force. It was 
a battle chiefly of artillery, the operations being materi- 
ally assisted, however, by several squadrons of cavalry. 

* See The M<mved, Chapmfin and Hall, London. 
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Until half-past four in the afternoon^ Bem^ who piessed 
forward personally with his left wing and chief force 
of artillery^ drove the enemy from position to position. 
The last reserves of the Austrian and Russian squadrons 
now charged^ in order to retrieve the day, but were 
driven back in confusion by Guyon, at the head of his 
noble hussars. The battle was now thought to be won 
by the Hungarians. The Austrians had left the field, 
and the Russians were retiring, when suddenly Bern's 
artillery ceased. His ammution was exhausted. Prince 
Lichtenstein, at this unfortunate juncture, pressed on 
the Hungarian right wing, mainly consisting of recruits 
and levies, who had never yet been engaged and who, 
seeing their leader Dembinski wounded, retired in great 
disorder. Bem, meanwhile, having fallen with his horse, 
had broken his collar-bone, and his lefb wing, unsup- 
ported by artillery, was forced to retire. 
' Again Guyon's turn came, and he now led his 
hussars right up to the enemy's guns; but men and 
horses having been for nearly four-and-twenty hours 
without food or forage, failed, with dreadful loss, in 
their efforts. It was an attempt utterly hopeless, 
and the order for retreat was then reluctantly given, 
and as reluctantly obeyed; but the Hungarians re- 
tired from the field unpursued. The system of 
Napoleon, followed by Bem, the concentration of 
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columns, would, perhaps, have proved successful on 
this occasion, as it had so after done in Transylvania, 
had the ground heen less unfayourable, and ammunition 
more abundant. But when to these deficiencies were 
added the demoralization of the army, and the vast 
superiority in numbers possessed by the enemy, little 
could be expected, but a glorious defeat. Bem, know- 
ing the importance of the day, left nothing undone 
on his part, and displayed the whole magnificence of 
his resources. With admirable coolness he seemed to 
be everywhere at each critical moment, yet without 
any appearance of hurry. His energy displayed itself 
wonderfully; at the same time that he observed the 
movements of the enemy, he not only directed the 
necessary evolutions, and gave the minutest orders, but 
frequently fired off the cannon with his own hands. 
Oenerally speaking, he sat amidst the iron showers that 
rattled by, calm and tranquil upon his horse, which 
seemed to partake in some degree the character of its 
master, and those who were near him say, that a 
grenade falling three paces off, was not observed by 
him, but that the animal turned its head, understood 
the danger, and moved aside sufficiently to place itself 
and its master in safety. From time to time the 
veteran general would raise one of his hands, the other 
was in a sling, to his right temple, to wipe away the 
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blood of a wound^ mixed with perspiration^ that would 
have obscured his vision; yet he gave no other signs 
of knowing that he was hurt; his whole mind ever 
bent on the result of this important day".* 

Towards midnight, and while passing through a 
forest, the Hungarian troops were seized by a sudden 
panic, which caused their dispersion in all directions. 
The next morning Ouyon sent to Kossuth, that he 
could not collect a thousand men, and urged him to 
hasten the arrival of Gorgey. The Austrian and 
Bussian generals, however, allowed five days to elapse, 
without attempting to engage the remnant of the 
Hungarian army, and the soldiers gradually returned 
to their duty, and reassembled at Lugos. Oorgey had 
already, and voluntarily laid down his arms, and sur- 
rendered at Yilagos, and the sun of Hungary was set, 
though as we write, the Magyar patriot's watchword, 
"Resurgam," soimds in our ear. 

But aU was not yet lost for Hungary. On the 5th of 
August, Klapka made a sally from Komom, pushed on to 
Baab, and dispersed the Austrian army of observation, 
carrying off 8000 prisoners, all their artillery, and 2500 



* At the commencement of tliis celebrated battle, General Guyon com- 
manded the centre, and as the battle changed, Bern remained with the 
centre, and Guyon took the right wing. ;Ab an officer of artillery, Guyon 
ia eminently distinguished; and as a successful general of cavalry has pro- 
bably never been surpassed in the present age. 
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head of cattle, "with other stores, intended for Haynau's 
army. Vienna was unprotected, and hut for the in- 
telligence of the disaster before Temesvar, Klapka 
intended to have marched his troops to the gates of 
the Austrian capital, where only 8000 men were left 
to oppose him. Gorgey's army was also still powerful 
enough to arrest the progress of the enemy. With 
the collected remnants of the army of the south, under 
such succesful and fearless leaders as Bem and Guyon, 
with the efiBlcient troops of Klapka under their able 
general, opposed to Austria in her present weak con- 
dition, with the gallant army and able officers under 
Gorgey; with the fortress of Arad still in the hands 
of the Hungarians; with the people always ready to 
answer the call of Kossuth, whose energies were un- 
wearied, and courage dauntless, the country might 
have a second time driven out the combined armies of 
Austria and Russia, but what army or what nation 
can resist the machination of false friends and hidden 
foes ?* 

Moving now in isolated bodies, now concentrated 
as circumstances would admit, and as best calculated 
to ensure their general safety, they mournfully made 
their way towards Wallachia, preparatory to the me- 
morable emigration into Turkey. On their melancholy 
* See Hungary and its Bevoluiions, Bohn's Standard Library. 
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route. General Kmety*, accompanied by half a dozen 
officers, were attacked by a number of peasants, and 
forced to fight for their lives. The contest was a 
gallant one ; Emety defended himself like a lion, with 
his sabre and eight-barrelled pistol, which he had him* 
self taken in the battle of Mezekovich from Colonel 
Auersperg. Two fell by his hand, whilst he received 
not a single wound from any of the balls discharged 
at him; but, in spite of his efforts, and those of his 
officers, they were overpowered, disarmed, and bound 
elbow to elbow, and driven back towards the village. 
In the afternoon, the party reached the village, and 
the prisoners were at once shut up in a wooden house, 
where a variety of tortures were inflicted upon them, 
as scorching their bodies with red hot irons, and 
beating their heads and faces vHith the but end of 
Kmety 's Pistol. Their state of mind may be imagined; 
no hope seemed possible, and they waited veith im- 
patience for the moment when it should please the 

* Colonel, now General George Kmety, formerly a distinguished officer in 
the Austrian service, a Hungarian hy birth. He served in the campaign 
in Italy, and was sent into Hungary by order of the Austrian GoTemment, 
and commanded to take his oath to observe the laws of March, 1848. A few 
months later he was absolved from his oath by Austria ; but, though not a 
politician, he knew the value of his honour, refused to accept the absolution, 
and remained faithful to his country and to his word. He was in the army 
of the Upper Danube throughout the campaign, and has since written a 
refutation of the false statements of Gorgey. He now commands, with rare 
a^ty and heroism, a division of the Turkish army at Slars. 
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savages to put an end to their sufferings by death. 
It happened^ however, that one of the officers spoke 
Wallachian, and contrived so to ingratiate himself with 
the peasants as to be let loose, and allowed to stroll 
about free from torture, and disregarded. By degrees 
he edged out of the village, and finding that he was 
not watched, made all haste to Weislowa, where he 
was fortunate enough to find Bem, who had arrived 
by way of the mountains from Dewa, leaving all his 
artillery and ammunition beliind, and thus slipping 
through the fingers of his implacable enemies. Oiders 
were immediately given to the Polish Hulans to go to 
the rescue of General Kmety; and Oeneral Guyon, 
admirably fitted to carry out such an order, had the 
command of the expedition. The distance was soon 
traversed. When the party entered the village, they 
were met by the judge, or magistrate, who had dis- 
cerned them galloping over the fields. The uniform 
of the hulans in the Hungarian, and of those in the 
Austrian service, only differs in the colour of the little 
feathers in their caps, and the streamers on their 
lances. These Guyon had cleverly ordered to be re- 
moved, so that the judge could not tell with whom he 
had to deal, but Guyon in reply to his question, 
saying, "We are for Austria," pleased him im- 
mensely. He vowed that he had never been so happy 
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as at that moment^ when he was in a position to shew 
that he was not an unworthy suliject of the king he 
had served. "In fact/' he said, "his people had that 
day made a most important capture, among whom, 
was one of evidently high rank." "Where are your 
prisoners?" inquired Guyon. The old villain, fearing 
that the justice even of Austria might revolt at the 
cruelties that had been committed, declared that they 
had been led for greater security into the mountains. 
Guyon, who saw through the falsehood of this 
assertion, ordered a party of Hulans to search the 
village. It was high time. These poor fellows were 
found in a shed, close by a mill, which was turning 
vnth a horrible noise, in order to stifle their cries* The 
scene that followed may be imagined* Kmety and 
Guyon embraced, while the Hulans proceeded to in- 
flict chastisement on the peasants, and the judge, who 
liad planned this atrodioos crime; while Guyon and 
his Hulans bore their w<mnded and ill-treated friends 
away in safety to Weislowa. Qeoenl Bern airived 
toon afierwaids, and established himself there. He 
had heea compelled to take this extraordinary march, 
by the desperate poaition of aflairs* He had left tlie 
Rnasiana on the left^ and the Austriani on tlie right, 
aad had thus leidied safely, with the nmnmni id \m 
aaaj, this little viUage, vdiidi in miuuUtl at i\m 
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mouth of the valley^ leading into the heart of the 
Carpathian mountains^ in the direction of Turkish 
Wallachia. 

The emigration to Turkey being finally decided 
upon, the routes by way of Wallachia, Transylvania (by 
the Pass of the Iron Gate), and any other that com- 
bined nearness and safety, being discussed. Field-marshal 
Bem, General Baron Stein, General Guyon, General 
Kmety, together with several colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, with officers of minor rank, and soldiers of 
every class, all forming a little band of betrayed and de- 
feated patriots, commenced that, now well-known, march 
from the scene of their devoted gallantry, and crossing 
the mountains of Moraul, and the yolcanic Carpathian 
ridges, with their soimding torrents, and* impenetrable 
forests, succeeded in reaching Wallachia. 

The author of Hhe Honvid^ whose pen is as radiant 
as his sword, and who formed one of this band 
of brothers, thus describes the progress of the expe- 
dition. *'It was four o'clock in the morning that 
the sudden roll of the drum, and the inspiriting voice 
of the trumpet bid us be up and going. Every rank 
had its "martyrs, every rank furnished, as it were, its 
deputation of exiles. The signal was obeyed in solenm 
silence; for now the gallant Hungarians, who had 
stood out for country and freedom to the last moment. 
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who had rushed heart and soul into battle^ to risk life 
for their fatherland that had born them^ and the no 
less gallant strangers who had fought for the same 
cause^ and gained a right to the same exile^ were about 
to bid adieu^ God only knew for how long — perhaps 
for ever — to the hills and plains of their beloved Hun- 
gary. It was enough to melt the heart even of an 
indifferent spectator^ to behold the remnant of this 
glorious army begin its march ; the artillery, without 
their guns^ many of the hussars, without their horses, 
— lost, perhaps, in the last battle, and regretted as one 
regrets the best and oldest Mend, and the chasseurs, 
without cartridges, for most of them had sent their 
last ball to the hearts of their enemies. An atmos- 
phere of sadness weighed upon us. Even at other 
times, the sight of the wretched little village we were 
leaving, carelessly cast, as it seemed, at the foot of the 
dreary forest-clad mountains, would have alone been 
sufficient to excite melancholy reflections; but this 
long file of exiles, coming slowly forth from it, in the 
grey of morning, gave almost a funeral aspect to the 
scene, and there was something heart-thrilling in the 
enthusiasm with which the hussars shouted, even as 
they left their country, — *Our country for ever!* 

'^ Deep grief sat upon the faces of those who, not two 
days before, had commanded an army in all its pride; 
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but it was admirable^ on the whole, to witness the 
resignation and the fortitude of General Bern, crippled 
even as he was, with a thousand wounds; Kmety, as 
he went out of the village, lifted up his eyes and 
hands in thanksgiving, for his escape from that 
horrible death with which he had been menaced on 
the previous day ; and in the energetic face of Guyon, 
could be read the pleasure he felt at having been the 
instrument of this good work. I cannot express all 
the sad poetry, all the melancholy reflections, that 
filled our souls at the hour of departure. Soon, how- 
ever, like true soldiers hardened to adversity, we quieted 
our excited feelings, and, once well in motion, ad« 
vanced, perhaps with forced gaiety, and in the best 
order. A small body of hussars formed the vanguard. 
Then came the carriage of General Bern; he wore the 
grey-blue coat of an Hungarian general, embroidered 
with gold, but rent in various places by ball or sabro; 
decorations glittered on his breast, his head was coveied 
with that low-crowned, broad-brimmed, black hat, 
called a ^Kossuth,' surmounted by a large white plume, 
and as usual, his feet were lost in an immense pair of 
horse-boots. By his side sat General Kmety, a man 
about the same size as Bem, showing nothing of his 
face but an immense dark beard, and two bright eyes, 
beneath a small undress cap. His brown attila (a kind 
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of coat) was adorned wilh bogs of red and gold, and 
his grey trowsers disappeared in a pair of huge 
puckered boots. He had lost his sword in the danger* 
ous adventure of the previous day. The two generals 
talked seriously together as they drove along. Next 
followed a body of light infantry, and then many 
officers' carriages. Some other generals, surrounded 
by the ^tat-majpr, were on horseback, — Guyon, in his 
white cloak, his shako, with his long fair beard, and 
short bushy hair, and Baron Stein, one of the best 
offi.cers in the Hungarian service. 

The remaining infantry came next, with some hussars, 
the baggage-wagons, camp-followers, and servants; and 
at a quarter of an hour's distance a rear-guard, composed 
of two squadrons of hussars and a body of light infantry. 
Our total numbers were, I believe, somewhere about 
two thousand men. 

We had a tolerably good' road up the valley, for 
nearly two hours, when we crossed the stream that 
ran on our right hand, and bathed our feet on the 
threshold of this sacred expedition, in water which 
nature seemed to pour for the purpose, from the sides of 
the Carpathian mountains. On the opposite bank a 
bivouac was ordered. We dismounted, and sat down 
on the grass, beneath the rays of the sun, which had 
now risen higher in the heavens. Our breakfast was 
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frugal, a piece of bread, a little* bacon, some salt, a bit 
of cheese for the very fortunate, a large draught of 
pure water, and a diminutive allowance of paliukd, a 
kind of brandy. Such was the fare of all, from the 
general to the private soldier. The horses were not 
forgotten, for God had given them the running stream 
and the grass of the fields. 

The view from our bivouac, established on the 
skirts of a vast forest, into which we were about to 
plunge, was magnificent. A narrow valley, cut in two 
by the river, as by a blade of silver, stretched in the 
direction from which we had come. The fields were 
dotted with olive trees, and the road was bordered 
on both sides with willows. On either side the hills 
swelled upwards, showing here and there on their 
lower slopes small huts of wood, and paths leading 
from them, bordered by pailings, now winding over 
open glades, now disappearing amidst trees. Some- 
times the immense pointed goatskin cap of the peasants 
might be seen gliding stealthily along afar off. The 
back ground was a range of lofty blue hills, that 
almost seemed part of the overhanging sky. The 
village we had quitted was lost low down in the hazy 
distance. All the lines of the landscape were vast 
and imposing, as they needs must be, where earth 
«eems to aspire to mingle with heaven; and we could 
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not tire of admiring the greatness of God in nature. 
I feel, however, that no language can convey to my 
readers an adequate idea of the rich beauty of the 
landscape, which lay stretched around us; I can only 
record the impression it produced upon all, heightened, 
perhaps, by the feelings of regret and love of our 
fatherland, which only those who are about to suffer 
a long exile can really appreciate. ,Our sorrows were 
for a time forgotten; resignation bowed down our 
heads, whilst hox^e still raised them; it was as if we 
had had a momentary conmiimion with that great 
power who governs our destiny. The trumpet sounded 
once more, the drum again rolled, a thousand echoes 
preceded us into the forest ; a thousand echoes went 
shouting back our last farewell to that lovely valley, 
and the beautiful country beyond, the country that 
hides beneath its soil silver and gold, and boasts a 
larger variety of opals, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, than perhaps any other, — a country, too, that 
feeds innumerable flocks and herds in its meadows 
and prairies — that blooms with fruit-trees, and groans 
beneath the weight of rich harvests — the treasury of 
Austria,— our noble and beloved home." 

Advancing now towards the Turkish Frontier, 
enduring much privation, and experiencing many diffi- 
culties and perils by the way, they descended to the 
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shores of the Danube^ and reaching Widdiii^ found 
there protection and hospitality, at the hands of the 
Turkish goyemment; and to this was added a far 
greater debt of gratitude, for when they were de- 
manded as prisoners of war by the Kepresentatives of 
the Austrian and Eussian Governments, the Sultan, 
with a grace and spirit worthy of the noblest days of 
chivalry, refused to deliver them up, exclaiming in 
these significant and memorable words, '' Shall I, who 
am master of the empire, be denied the right of refuge, 
which I cannot refuse to the meanest of my subjects, 
in the case even of a culprit; sooner let the empire 
itself perish,"* a sentiment so noble and enlightened, 
an act so purely generous and high-minded, as to 
cause the hearts of the people of England, and those 
of our brave allies, to sympathise in the &te of the 
present ruler, and to rejoice in the future welfare of 
the Moslem race, looking with trusting hope to God's 
appointed time, when the Crescent shall shine in equal 
glory with the Cross ; when the Mahomedan faith, 
which hangs like a thick black cloud over the destinies 
of the Bastem world, blighting the natural energies of 
its people, shall pass away, to be exchanged for the 
cheering light, and civilinng influences of Christi- 

* To Burrender a true believer to his enemies, whatever may be his 
ofllence, is in Turkey an unpardonable erime. 
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anity,* "It ought never to be forgotten," said the la- 
mented Lord Dudley Stuart, *' that the peremptory refusal 
of the Sultan, to deliver up these gallant defenders of a 
righteous cause, to the base and merciless vengeance 
of Austria and Russia," was given before he knew 
whether he should be supported in that refusal by the 
Western Powers of Europe or not. It must also be 
remembered, that the conduct of those Western Powers 
had not always been such as to lead him to the con- 
clusion that they would be sure to assist him. Yet 
he waited not for the arrival of a British fleet in the 
waters of Turkey, nor for any intimation of its ap- 
proach, but at once, without hesitation, decided that 
the brave sons of liberty, who craved the protection 
of Turkish hospitality, should receive it, at whatever 
cost. But for this noble act, so worthy of a great 
sovereign, and of that character which the Turks have 
always maintained, Kossuth would, beyond all doubt, 
have been consigned to the same ignominious death as 
his fellow patriot. Count Batthyanyi, and the like fate, 
we may add, would have awaited our brave country- 
man Guyon. An eye witnessf (author of Revelations 

* The Mahometans are neither involyed in the impiety of Atheism, nor 
the darkness of idolatry, and their religion, false as it is, has many articles 
of belief in common with our own, which will facilitate our labours in dif- 
fusing the true faith, and dispose them to receive it. Forster's Mahome- 
ianism Unveiled, 

t See Memoirs of an Rtmgarian Zady, by There^l? ^uKkzy, 2 vols. 
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of JRussia), gives the accompanying personal and 
grapluc sketch of Guyon and his illustrious companions 
in exile^ drawn on the spot, while at Widdin. 

"Guyon lived in the same building with General 
Kraetty and Stein. He had with him about eight- 
and-twenty of his officers, and was accompanied by 
Mr. Long\i50rth,* the Circassian traveller, who was a 
captain on his staff. One of my first attempts was, 
to collect and compare evidence on these campaigns, 
map in hand; and much as I was on my guard 
against the unconscious predilections one might enter- 
tain for a countryman of whom I had much reason to 
be proud, I came to the deliberate conclusion, that, 
notwithstanding his popularity, full justice has neither 
been done to Guyon in England,! nor by your country- 
men. 

"They attribute to him, always, the most chivalrous 
honour, and the most reckless valour, but, by impli- 
cation, appear not to allow him anything else. Guyon 
had the misfortune to have almost commenced his 
career, by being misled when marching upon Tyrnau; 



* Author of Dra^els in Circamay and for some time Aide-de-camp U> 
General Ghiyon. 

t To the honour of the British press, the heroic achieyements of General 
Guyon, in the cause of constitutional freedom, have been recorded with 
feelings of national pride, and his claims on our goyemment repeatedly, but, 
hitherto, ineffectually adyocated, 
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but had the merit of having subsequently fought and 
won some of the most desperate actions of the war, 
and of having penetrated the designs of Gorgey, 
who could not deny what the whole army had 
seen, but to counteract its effects, gave out that Guyott 
was a mere headlong swordsman. 

"But, in fact, I doubt whether Bem does not much 
more nearly approach what Guyon is supposed to be, 
and whether Guyon is not what we thought Bem< 
Guyon has certainly been the chevalier sans pear et 
sans reproche of these campaigns. The first to cross 
the frontier in the war with Austria, he refused indig* 
nantly, to the last, all compromise which had not for iter 
basis the full recognition of the constitutional rights of 
Himgary. When Gorgey originally retreated before 
Windischgr&tz, and Guyon commanded under him, 
Gorgey only fought to be beaten, and retreated without 
attempting anything. Guyon, without support or in* 
struction from his chief, manoeuvred in the most 
masterly and successful manner, and terminated, by 
defeating in the Branizko Pass, with 10,000 Magyars^ 
Schlick, the best of the Austrian generals, holding with 
16,000 picked troops, the strongest position in Hungary. 

"This action, one of the most sanguary upon record 
for the number engaged, and which may be defined as 
a series of assaults against a superior force, saved both 
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the anny of Gorgey, and, for the time, the cause of 
Hungary ; but Gorgey, on hearing of it, remarked only 
with a sneer, that the Hungarians had more fortune 
than wit, and neglected to take the co-operative 
measures which Guyon pointed out, thereby wilfully 
permitted Schlick to escape from otherwise inevitable 
destruction. I do not know whether you are aware, 
that after this campaign, Guyon positively refused, on 
any terms, to serve imder Gorgey, whom only in de- 
ference to Kossuth he was prevented from publicly 
attacking, as either an imbecile or a traitor. This 
was the cause of Guyon's appointment to the command 
of Komom, which being then invested, he only entered 
after almost miraculous adventures. In the Banat, 
Guyon finally defeated and drove out, with a very 
inferior force, the Croatian Bobadil Jellachich, who 
left 4000 dead upon the field, and never re-appeared 

on that bank of the Danube as long as the wiir lasted. 

* 

The chief fault .of Guyon seems to be, that when the 

plans he proposes are not accepted, he . will not say a 
word further to urge them, and allows things to take 
their course, contented with the fulfilment of his indi- 
vidual duty. Guyon has been throughout unshaken 
in hia fidelity to the Diet, and to Kossuth, its repre- 
sentative; and this was doubtless a chief cause of the 
animosity towards him by Gorgey, who on several 
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cut oif, as he did afterwards Nagy-Sandor. Gruyon 
and Count Casimer Batthy&nyi were at this time the 
most frequent visitors at Kossuth's^ and as Guyon had 
become very Hungarian^ I do not know whether 
Batthy&nyi was not the most English of the two. The 
purity with which English was spoken and written by 
many of the refugees, who had never been out of Hun- 
gary, the English blood of the Hungarian horses 
about Widdin, and the English saddles, almost uni^ 
versally used, were very striking in that remote comer 
of Europe, and trivial as the signs might seem, were 
highly characteristic of the predilection of your com- 
patriots for this country.* 

''The private Hungarian soldiers, suffering from cold, 
decimated by sickness, determined by the example of 
their leaders not to proselytize, and without even one 
cheering hope held out to them, said openly, 'Either 
lead us back to Hungary, if only armed with sticks, 
or let us die in our own country, sooner than perish 
here.' This feeling coming to the knowledge of the 
Austrians, they sent General Hauslab to Widdin to 
entice them back to Hungary, by the promise of an 

• "Rn gliaTi hones, saddles, sabres, and fiye-and-twenty horsemen were 
placed at the disposal of Guyon, that in case of an attack by the Bussians, 
XoBsnth and the principal Hungarians might cut their way through the 
enemy. 
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amneBty. Kosduth refused to interfere^ or give the 
soldiers any hopes he did not entertain; whilst^ at the 
same time^ it was argued^ that as Austria could not 
put the privates to deaths the best thing these men 
could do was, perhaps, after all, to return. Nearly 
2000 soldiers in this manner went back to Hungary; 
but Guyon did not take matters so quietly. Hearing 
that the Austrian general had indulged in personalities, 
he went in search of him, armed with his horsewhip* 
The Austrian general and his officers beat a very un- 
dignified retreat, and took refuge on board the steamer, 
from which they threatened vengeance, but did not 
venture to disembark in the face of the irate and in-' 
dignant Englishman, who walked to and fro, to the 
great delight of the Turks, with a horsewhip in his 
hand, in true English fashion. Guyon then went and 
tore down an abusive proclamation^ &om the door of 
the Austrian consul, who shut and barricaded his door& 
and windows, as if threatened with an assault." 

This was the alleged ^^ violation of the consular 
domicile," which produced a long and fruitless corres^ 
pondence, neither creditable or gratifying to Austrian 
diplomacy. 



ASIATIC CAMPAIGN. 



"Tarkey has now the enthusiastic support of her Mussulman population. 
The Christian population, with the only exception of Bulgaria, partakes of 
this enthusiasm. All the warlike tribes, from Albania to Kurdistan, are now 
supporting the authority of the Sultan. Mehemet All is gone; Arabia and 
Syria are again under the dominion of the Sultan; Servia has made peace, 
and has become the sup|>ort of Turkey, offering her, in case of a Russian 
war, 80,000 men. The Principalities have become the enemies of Russia; they 
had too long to suffer from her oppression. The public revenue has doubled. 
Turkey has or^nized a regular army of 200,000 men, equal to any other, 
besides the mihtia. She has distinguished generals — Omer Tasha and Gdyok. 
Her fleet is equal to the Russian fleet in the Black Sea : and her steam fleet 
superior to the Russian. She has for allies all the people from the Caucasus 
to the Carpathians; the Circassians, the Tartars under Emir Mirza, the 
Cossasks of the Dobroja, by whom the electric shock is transmitted to Poland 
and Hungary, form an imbroken chain by which the spark is carried into 
the heart of Europe, where all the combustible elements wait the moment 
for explosion. Twenty-four years ago Turkey was believed to be in a decay- 
ing state; it is now stronger than it has wen for the last hundred years. 
. . . . Tou can see why it is my fear, that this week, or this month, or 
this year, Russia will attack Turkey, and we shall not be entirely prepared; 
but though you 'do not give us material aid, still we must rise when Turkey 
is attacked, because we must not lose its 400,000 soldiers. The time draws 
nigh when you will see more the reason I have to hasten these preparations, 
that they may be complete whenever, through the death of J^icholas, or 
Louis Napoleon, or a thousand other things— most probably a war between 
Russia and Turkey — ^we want to take time by the forelock.'* Kossuth's 
address to the people of the United States of Afneriea, in 1862. 

"The Emperor Nicholas has good reason to rejoice that Turkish jealousy 
and Polish intrigue, have hitherto kept General Guyon in the back ground, 
as merely Chief of the Staff. Had Gttyon been in command of this army, 
since the end of spring, not a Russian official would now have foot-room on 
Georgian soil." Times Correspondent at Kars, 12th Sept., 1854. 

"Our gallant ships having "drifted" from sea to sea, as widely and as 
much in the dark as those of ^neas, we were compelled by the orders, or 
the threats, or the remonstrances, or the insinuations of Austria, to abandon 
the only part of Europe on which our arms could make an impression. We 
then selected for operations the part least assailable. Had we first blown up 
Odessa, where every magazine and every house is the Tzar's, which we 
might have done, and had we then entered the sea of Azof, and occupied 
the fortresses on the coast, at that time weakly constructed and inadequately 
garrisoned, we could have made the Circassians masters of their own country 
and conquerors of the circumjacent. Guyon was at hand, than whom there 
is no braver, more vigilant, more active, or more intelligent commander. 
Fire-arms, artillery especially, and ammunition, were wanting. But what 
was also wanting, was about as much money to conciliate the Tartars, as is 
expended in hau-a-dozen contested elections to procure a seat in our House 
of Commons. Persia, deceptive almost as Austria herself, would have tiien 
sidled towards us." JFalter Savage Zandor. Atlas, I5th May, 1865. 
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And now the life of our keraic coantryman gecmcd 
to be suspended by a single thiead, and the gallant 
spirit that bad braved 100 figbts doomed to an igno- 
minious^ percbance, a felon's death; for, when at 
Widdin, a demand was made by Austria and Bussia, 
conjointly^ for the person of General Guyon to be 
delivered up. This was met^ and successfullyy by a 
claim on the part of the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, upon the General^ as a British subject; 
where, shortly after arriving, he was joined by his 
wife and children, who had undergone all the rigours of 
a politico-despotic imprisonment^ by order of thp 
Austrian government. His family was confined in the 
Schlossberg of Presburg (says Madame Von Beck), who 
went to visit them, as also Kossuth's children; and 
they found, despite the rigours of Austrian rule, that 
the governor of the prison was, on the whole, a 
kkid-hearted man. The Countess Guyon had been 

L 
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arrested while walking with her mother, who had been 
a lady-in-waiting upon the Empress. The military 
authorities of Pesth had summoned the 'Countess Guyon 
to subscribe a document, unique in the diplomacy of 
war. "I, Baroness Splenyi," (so ran the mild condition) 
^'wife of the rebel Guyon, engage myself to be divorced 
from the said man/* The paper was signed, under the 
vilest threats; but a power greater than despotism is 
yet to be evoked, ere the heart can be made to per- 
form, what the hand has been compelled to write. In 
the September of 1849, General Guyon had made 
application to Lord Ponsonby, respecting his wife and 
children, and had never received any answer, direct 
or indirect, from his lordship; at length he received 
intelligence respecting them from the Foreign Office. 
Prince Schwartzenberg, he was informed, had written 
two letters, stating, in one, that the Countess Guyon 
and her children had been taken to Presburg, where 
the Austrian government provided for her subsistence, 
as she was totally destitute. Not only the estates of 
Guyon and of his lady had been confiscated by the 
Austrian government, but £2000 settled on her had 
been seized, and after this. Prince Schwartzenberg 
boasted of her '^ being supported by the liberality of 
his government !" 

"And ev«n this, on his own evidence, turned out to 
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be a fiction; and^ in a se<x>nd letter, he admitted that 

he did not know where Countess Guyon*' and her 

children were to be found, and wrote to Marshal 

Haynau to ascertain !" 

General Guyon (the fame of whose dec^s had gone 

forth from the Eastern parts of Europe to the remotest 
shores of the Atlantic,) was offered service by the Turkish 
government, and, wearied with inaction, readily accepted 
it. He was sent to Damascus with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, on the staff, and with the title of 
^'Khourschidf Pasha," which, not long after, became as 
famous as that by which Europe had known and 
admired him. He was greatly importuned to embrace 
Mahomedamsm, with all the allurements of high honours 
and military command. For the first, though poor in this 
world's goods, he was rich in the possession of a good 
conscience, and refused to abjure the pure faith of his 
fathers, or to do an act unworthy of the Christiau soldier. 
For the second, he would win what was conditionally 
denied him. He resolutely declined conversion, but ac- 

* Oar readers, may be interested in learning that this noble lady, 
who has sustained with rare fortitude so many seyere trials and persecutions, 
at the hands of the Austrian government, is now a resident at Damascus. 
Should circumstances direct her steps to this country, tlu; land of her 
husband's birth, we doubt not that many of the members of our femal^ 
aristocracy will manifest for her and her children some sympathy and 
interest. 

t A Persian word, signifying rays of the sun or glory. 
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cepted the duties of an anomalous office. The latter 
was a necessity^ if not a choice ; for having lost his civil 
rights^ his goods confiscated^ his person outlawed^ and 
himself^ — ^his personality — ^hanged in effigy^ he had little 
to expect, save, like Othello, '* In the big wars, which 
make ambition virtue.** Pursuing with his old ardour 
the new path of duties opened out for him, and whilst 
making preparations to suppress an insurrectionary 
movement among the Druses* of Lebanon, who had 
lately become very turbulent, he received instructions 
to return to Constantinople, directing him to hold 
himself in readiness to proceed to European Turkey, 
for the purpose of being employed in the approaching 
operations against the encroachments of Russia. This 
was countermanded, owing to the earnest remonstrances 
of the Austrian Ambassador to the Porte, who, on 
political grounds, objected to General Guyon's presence 
in the Ticinity of Hungary. This act of the Austrian 
government, endorsed and warmly seconded by Russia, 
was intended to humiliate and degrade General Guyon, 
and to cause him to be regarded as an outcast in the 
eyes of Europe, though a more gratifying testimonial 
to an Englishman could not easily have been conferred 
by the intolerant and vindictive courts of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. 

♦ For an interesting portrait of the Druses and their habits, see Eothen. 
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In November^ 185S, he was again directed to proceed 
from Damascus^ with all dispatch^ to the army of 
Anatolia; and after a most fatiguing journey^ accom- 
plished in an incredibly short time^ on relays of horses, 
without rest, and knocking up several of the couriers 
who only accompanied him from stage to stage, he 
reached Kars, shortly after the Turkish forces had 
sustained a defeat at Soobaltan. The European news- 
papers of the day gave out the rumour of his having 
been killed in that action, but it turned out that he 
had not been able to join in time; or a battle, lost 
through the mere incapacity of a leader, might have 
borne a different aspect. He had been appointed by 
the Porte as chief of the staff, and president of the 
military counsel, a very equivocal position, accounted 
for, however, on the ground that there is always an 
unwillingness on the part of the Turkish government 
to permit a Christian to hold any direct military com- 
mand over its forces. The state of the army in 
Anatolia was considered at Constantinople to be very 
disorganized, and General Guyon was furnished with 
full authority on this occasion to remodel the same. 

With his usual energy, he ado^tted immediate mea- 
sures for its improvement. He found it a merely half- 
armed half-mutinous, rabble. He saw that the men 
were totally neglected by their chief, and in want of 
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almost every necessary; nor could all his endeavours 
and representations obtain for them the necessary 
supplies of *^arms[^and ammunition^ clothings shoes^ or 
medical stores. - 

He proceeded, however, to correct, as far as in him 
lay, the abuses of the contractors for food to the 
troops, in the peculation of which the leaders had 
largely participated; and he distributed the contents 
of the military chest to pay the soldiers. The Pachas 
had been reserving this ample backsheesh* for them- 
selves, leaving the troops twelve and eighteen months in 
arrear, while few of themselves were two months behind,, 
and the greater part had received theirs to the day. 
These and many other straightforward measures caused 
the soldiery to have the greatest faith in him. The 
army was thus far re-organized. Many of the Bashi- 
Bazouks who had fled, returned, and rejoined their old 
standards. He formed outposts in the neighbourhood 
of the camp; a measure of safety, which hitherto had 
been neglected, even when in the vicinity of an enemy. 
Drills, manoeuvres, field-days, and exercises were es- 
tablished, and at last, such efficient hospital accomo- 
dations were arranged, as the slender means at his 
disposal permitted; but there were innumerable 
demands upon his time, his temper, and his ingenuity. 
♦ Presents or moncy^ bribes. 
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Thus he found at Kars no less than 15,000 soldiers, 
under 21 pashas, each of whom had the rank and pay 
of a general. To detail their squabbles, petty jealousies, 
and the unremitting industry with which each was en- 
deavouring to undermine and supplant the others, would 
weary and disgust the reader. In one thing only they 
were consistent, namely, in yillifying the conduct of 
General Guyon, and in raising every possible obstacle 
in his way. It was soon made manifest, however, 
that the heart of the Turkish soldier could be easily 
reached and touched. The experience which General 
Guyon had long before acquired of the effect of moral 
force over masses of men, was made manifest enough, 
by the mastery he so soon acquired over their 
feelings. ^'A few kind words, a display of interest 
in his welfare, and honesty of purpose, suffice (says 
Mr. Duncan, in his last admirable work) to gain the 
poor Turk's heart for ever.*' This the pashas and 
their general saw; and here the jealousy of a few 
unworthy Polish officers came to their aid, and hourly 
retarded every step towards amendment, and a better 
organization, which Guyon so unhesitatingly under- 
took. 

Food was now sold in Kars at famine prices 
servants were scarce, expenses were trebling, and 
supplies were scarce, every means of comfort were 
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lacking, and subsistence itself was becoming an im- 
portant question. Around Kars, the whole country 
was in a state of disturbance and alarm. 

" The cold had been terrible, means of comfort were 
scanty, the contiguous provinces were disturbed, and 
as the spring drew near, a thaw reduced the streets 
within, and the plains without, to an indescribable 
state of mud and misery^ as a natural result the 
Pashas diminished instead of increasing their exertions, 
and pushed forward with more '-malignant zeal their 
intrigues against General Guyon.^'* 

Added to all, Kars was almost undefended by 
fortifications. The poverty of the exchequer, and the 
general neglect of the ruling officials, from the lowest 
to the highest, had permitted gaps to become breaches, 
while the breaches again widened into the lengths of 
whole walls, whose value was now begun to be felt. 
Commanded as the city was by a ridge of hills, the 
largest being known as the Kara-dagh, or the Black 
mountain, the construction of one species of defence 
became a pressing necessity. There were no engineers, 
no sappers, and but a few tools. '^The Mucher 
General Guyon, and the pashas, made a reconnaissance, 
one morning as far as Kara-dagh, and, pipe in mouth, 
gravely surveyed the position. After much dispute, 

♦ Eclectic Review, 
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it was decided that Ouyon should oonstnict the 
redoubts that were lacking^ and which were to crown 
the Black Mountain.*'* 

Despite the difficulties^ almost insuperable, offered, 
'by five feet of snow, the volcanic convulsion of the 
mountain, the lack of mechanical and engineering 
instruments, and proper materials, he determined to 
erect eight of these defences, to be mounted by 46 
cannon. Men were now wanting, and it began to be 
found that sickness and famine had debilitated the 
army to a third of its proper strength. The notice 
given by the Muchir to the inhabitants, that they 
were to assist with hand and purse, in the construction 
of the earth works and fortifications, caused almost a 
panic. Slowly, and by fits and starts, the works pro- 
ceeded, but that so tardily, that a more sanguine man 
than Guyon might have been pardoned, if in disgust 
and despair he had surrendered the task. But the 
General's indomitable perseverance at last prevailed over 
the countless obstacles, and the redoubts began to 
exhibit form and force, the ultimate good effects of 
which tended to perfect the recent splendid defence of 
Kars, where the Turks, commanded by General 
Williams, the brave Hungarian hero Kmety, Colonel 
Lake, and other European officers, performed a feat 

♦ Ihmea»i$ Campaign in Aaia, 2 voU. 

M 



of arms, which for skilly heroism^ and devotion, may, 
be deemed one of the most glorious achievements pf 
this war. 

The popularity of General Guyon among the troops 
is shewn by the following circumstance. In January, 
1864, the far-famed Iskender Bey* arrived at Constanti- 
nople, the bearer of a petition addressed to the Sultan, 
signed by all the officers of the army of Anatolia, 
praying that the chief command might be conferred 
upon General Guyon. Such a manifestation did not fail 
to draw upon him the hatred and jealousy of the senior 
pashas, and led to a system of persevering opposition. 
*'A miserable cabal," says a Times leader, Sept. 23, 
1854, " among the Poles and the pashas, has been got 
up to oppose the advice, and traduce the conduct of 
General Guyon, the only man of courage and judg- 
ment on the spot." The Poles and pashas had 
obtained the ear of the Muchir (Commander-in-chief), 
Zariff Mustapha Pasha, and they seemed bent upon 

* Iskender Bey, Count Brainski, a Pole by birth, served under General 
Guyon at the great battle of Temesvar, where he had three horses killed 
under him ; after the fall of his unhappy country in 1831, he emigrated 
to England and France, and, panting for glory, started for Circassia, where, 
by the side of Schamyl, he performed prodigies of valour, against his 
natural enemies the Eussians. Quitting Schamyl, he went to Turkey, 
where, on embracing the Mahomedan religion, he entered into service. 
In 1849 he came to Transylvania, to engage in the war of independence, 
and had several times the good fortune to save the life of General Bern. 
The rank of pasha has been recently conferred on him by the Ottoman 
General, for his brilliant services with the Turkish army at Eupatoria. 



allowing nothing to be doiie which originated with 
those who held the post and offices they had arranged 
and fixed upon as their own. In addition^ every 
attempt made on the part of Guyon^ or the Hungarian 
officers attached to him (and who knew him so well), 
to obtain a forward movement of the Turkish forces 
against the Russians, met with a decided negative. 
The Turks were numerically superior to the Russians, 
but the nervous and self-opiniated old Muschir per- 
mitted every opportunity of striking a blow to slip by, 
however promising, and even tempting, allowing the 
enemy, far more active and alert, to improve every 
neglect, to arrange their own plans, to take and com* 
plete their own measures. 

On the 9th of Jime, however, a spirited affair 
occurred at the outposts, and Ismael Pasha, with 
the brave old Hungarian General Kmety, repulsed 
the attack of a strong body of Russians on Technitz. 
The idea prevailed at Kars, that this advance of the 
enemy from Gumri across the Arpachai* River, was 
but a feint to cover a more serious movement against 
Ardahan, by Akhaltzik. General Guyon succeeded 
so far as to procure the advance of some infantry, and 

• The Arpachai is a rapid river, flowing close to the village of Hajji- 
bairamlii, which, after winding round the base of an abrupt rock, adds its. 
waters to the Arazes, and ultimately with the Gyrus, falls into the Caspian 
Sea 
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a battery «pf guns, under the command of Kerim 
Pasha, in order to support the garrison. As the men 
defiled out o£ Kars, they shouted out ^'Kourschid 
Pasha istersiz!" (we want General Guyon); and 
horn the outposts a request was sent in by the 
soldiers, that Guyon should go and take the immediate 
command, and lead them against the Bussians. This 
expedition, proposed, however, on mature consideration^ 
over a close counsel by the Muschir and his conclaiire^ 
was recalled before they had proceeded far. 

Ferad Pasha (the German Colonel Baron Stein), 
who had reconnoitered Eriiran, then held by a small 
body of Russians, offered, when the propofifed attack 
on Akhaltzik was abandoned, to carry off the garrison 
of Erivan, with the aid of only a handful of 
light* troops.. 

The following narrow escape sustained by General 
Guyon, while it illustrates the constant dangers to which 
he was daily exposed, exhibits also, and in a form by 
no means creditable, the little dependence he could place 
in circumstances of personal peril upon those of his 
officers especially whose duty it was to have rallied, and 
even to have perished on the field, rather than to have 
deserted him at so critical a moment, and in so shameless 
away. 

^ On the 25th of July (says Mr. Duncan, in his ani- 
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mated and infitructive Travels)^ General Guyon and 
General Brainski narrowly escaped falling into the hands 
of the Cossacks^ and only avoided the calamity through 
the superior speed of their Arab horses. These offioers 
incurred a far greater risk than even that encountered 
by Sir George Brown, who, on the landing of the Cri- 
mean expedition, narrowly escaped fitUing a prey to the 
vigilant and active Cossacks. Had fisrtune favoured the 
Kussians on this occasion, the capture of these two 
generals would have been almost equivalent to a victory. 
The generals, with their aides-de-camp, escorted by a 
squadron of cavalry, had proceeded on a reconnaissance 
towards the village of Perghet, where, for a short time, 
it was projected to remove the encampment of Hadgi- 
Velikoi. The Muchir had previously given them to im- 
derstand that the village was occupied by the irregulars 
under Hassan Yassegi, and therefore, anticipating no 
danger and wishing to avoid recognition, the generals left 
their escort behind them, and proceeded to the right of 
Perghet, in the direction of the Russian camp. Later it 
was ascertained that the Muchir's order had not been at 
once obeyed by the commander of the Bashi-bazooks, and 
that the village was in possession of the Cossacks. 

" The generals had not proceeded fer, when, on descend- 
ing a slight hiU, they foimd themselves in the midst of a 
party of Cossacks, who had been lying in wait for than. 
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Captain de Cellis, my tall friend the dragoon, -was riding 
leisurely in advance, when he found himself in a nest of 
these dismounted irregulars; he immediately wheeled 
round and gave timely warning to the two generals. To turn 
their horses and gallop towards the escort was the work of 
an instant. On approaching the village, another body of 
Cossacks cut off their road and gave hot pursuit ; and at 
this moment^ the lances of the Cossacks were but a few 
yards distant from the unlucky generals. The latter then 
turned their horses in the direction of the mountain which 
screened the Ottoman camp, and on which a military post 
was stationed. The Cossacks had been reinforced, and 
divining their intentions, likewise intercepted this road 
of retreat. In the meantime, two squadrons of Cossacks 
appeared at a distance, and the Turkish escort, which the 
generals had left behind them, at this vision turned and 
fled, the officers setting the example. 

"No hope but in the speed of their horses now remained 
to the generals, and putting these to their utmost mettle, 
they dashed on over ravines and hills, closely followed by 
the stubborn Cossacks. 

"During the long pursuit. General Guyon had often lost 
patience, and was with difficulty restrained from attempt- 
ing to drive back the foe at the point of the sabre ; but 
the cooler head of General Brainski pointed out the hope- 
less nature of that measure, which would inevitably have 
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failed against the numerical superiority of the enemy. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention that in any European 
service, the commanding officers of the escorting squadron 
which so basely deserted its charge, would have been shot 
or degraded ; but in this instance nothing of the kind was 
done. It was proposed by the Muchir to have the officers 
flogged — the customary Turkish punishment for all of- 
fences — but the generals very properly declined to coun- 
tenance that act." 

Matters continued in an unsatisfactory state through- 
out the summer, until, on the 29th July, 1854, when 
the Russians attacked and routed the Turkish division at 
Bayazid, Selim Pasha, contrary to his orders (it is stated), 
having accepted the challenge of battle, had been entirely 
defeated, and was retreating to Van, the Russian main body, 
8000 strong, being in full pursuit after him, while a corps 
of 1000 cavalry and 2000 infantry occupied the road lead- 
ing from Bayazid to Erzeroum', which, with its small garri- 
son of 800 Redifs, lay entirely at the mercy of the enemy. 
Spies apprised the Turkish commander-in-chief of this, 
adding that a combined attack was meditated. The ar- 
rangement was that General Prince Bebutoff was to attack 
the Turkish front so soon as the victorious corps of Baya- 
zid, having blockaded the Turks in the fortress of Van 
should, by forced marches by the Erzeroum road, have 
reached the rear.* 

• VideHoreU'fl Neighbours of Itussia. 
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This rendered the situation of the Turkish army ex- 
tremely critical^ and oaly two methods of resistance offered 
themsehres^ either to &11 back upon Kars^ and from thence 
send a division against the enemy in the rear^ or fall 
with the whole weight of their forces on General Prince 
Bebutoff's army in front, and beat him before he should 
have had time to combine his movements. The second, 
presenting greater probabilities of success (the first involv- 
ing also the disgraceful aspect of a retreat), was determined 
upon, and the result was that on the 16th of August 
the obstinate battle of Kurekdere was fought, in which 
General Guyon was conspicuous by his daring efforts. 

The importance of retrieving the loss incurred by the 
defeat of Bayazid was most imminent, because Bayazid 
being situated on the water-shed which separates the 
sources of the Euphrates from those of the Araxes, the 
vast commerce carried on with central Asia by the port of 
Trebizond would be seriously endangered.* The exports 
of Great Britain to Trebizond alone are valued at a million 
sterling annually, and we ourselves have an especial in- 
terest in securing these Trana-Caucasian routes from all 
Russian interference and encroachment. 

The Turkish army on the whole fought well, and on 

this occasion exhibited at least its great capability of en*- 

durance in the field. The army of Asia had hitherto few 

advantages of organization and familiarity with cam- 

« Timee Leader, Sept. 7, 1854. 



paigns, except in a desultory warfare, peculiar to the 
people themselves. 

We have already seen what the exertions of General 
Guyon performed in respect to the former, while practice 
in the latter was likely to initiate the soldiers in whatever 
they had hitherto heen deficient. General Guyon (ac- 
cording to the Times), who fortunately came to Kars and 
Erzeroum, probahly saved the army from dissolution, for 
he brought with him his English character, his Austrian 
military education, and some experience of Eastern troops, 
three consummate qualities that, unfettered and untram- 
melled, might soon have been productive of success in 
every department. Even the great and vindictive oppo- 
sition he met with on every hand, and on every occasion^ 
could not altogether counteract what his determined mind 
had set itself about. 

The battle of Kurekdere was undecisive in its imme- 
diate results, though important future advantages were 
involved, even in the defeat of the Turks; for, attacking 
the Russians, who were strongly entrenched, they bravely 
bore the brunt of a most sanguinary contest, and it is 
not difficult to see that the defeat was less owing to theit 
own pluck and steadiness, than to the utter incompetence 
of the Muchir, the poltroonery of his leading officers, and 
the jealousy of the wrangling adventurers, principally 
Poles, who, enraged at the superiority of General Guyon, 

N 
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lost no opportunity of casting obloquy upon his reputa- 
tion ; and with an unscrupulous audacity, which has 
given to them a reputation as lasting as it is infamouSy 
scrupled not, in spite of well-known facts, and the ne- 
cessities of their condition, in perilling the safety of the 
whole army by their malignant and senseless spite. 

"General Guyon," writes the correspondent of the 
Daily News, May, 1854, "is literally adored by the troops, 
and well merits their devotion. A more perfect speci- 
men of a soldier cannot be imagined, and England may 
be proud of this her son. In person, Guyon is of the 
middle height, strong but gracefully formed. His fea- 
tures are finely chiselled, and set off by a nut-brown 
beard; but what strikes universal attention, as it did 
mine, is the immense power concentrated in his blue 
eyes. I had never before seen eyes so brilliant, and so 
piercingly searching. They read through a man's 
heart and soul. The personal activity of General 
Guyon is astounding, and proves his frame to be made 
of steel. He rises at six, works hard until eleven or 
twelve, and then sets out on horseback, either to visit 
the fortification works, or to review the troops. He 
thus remains mounted some six or seven hours, which, 
in the present season of the year, with its aching cold, 
is no small feat. Then he returns to work, sees every- 
body and everything; all business passes through his 
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hauds^ and most of the plaas now ia operation are 
the children of his hrain. Snatching time for a hasty 
meal, the General resumes his hard labours until two 
in the morning, when he retires to bed only to get 
up again at six. This activity is catching, and even 
the sluggish native officers have not escaped the in- 
fection. At this moment the position here is so criti- 
cal, and matters so perfectly hopeless, that to be silent 

would be criminal 

General Guyon and his two generals are indefati- 
gable in their exertions to keep up the spirits of the 
army, and their European military experience leads 
them to indulge in sanguine hopes of assistance from 
Constantinople, in which I do not concur. As for 
Guyon, I feel assured that, were he ordered to take 
Ehrenbreitstein with a corporal and six men, he would 
not despair of success." 

" The personal appearance of General Guyon," says 
Mr. Duncan, ''as it first struck me, was prepossessing. 
His short but muscular frame betrayed great strength 
and activity. His face expressed resolution and cou- 
rage, and was soldier-like, without bearing the aspect 
of semi-ferocity, which our historical painters delight 
to bestow on the lineaments of their martial heroes. 
A clear sunburnt complexion, lighted up by piercing 
blue eyes, and encircled by a curling chesnut-coloured 
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beard, presented a strange contrast to tbe dark me-^ 
lanchoUc features of the Ottoman commanders who 
surrounded him. General Quyon vras in tbe prime of 
manhood, being 42 years of age; but premature 
wrinkles, drawn strongly across the forehead, bore 
witness to a past existence of &tigue and anxiety. A 
fine swordsman, a splendid and graceful rider, Guyon 
was intended by nature for a cavalry general ; and 
if his talents as a commander are contested, none can 
deny his generous qualities or his brilliant courage. 
Guyon appeared insensible to fatigue. His habits at 
Kars astonished the calm indolent Turkish pashas, and 
not a little annoyed the officers unmediately connected 
with him, who were totally unaccustomed to such 
activity. He rose at daybreak — ^mounted with his 
aides-de-camps, and either visited the fortifications 
that were being constructed around the town, or in- 
spected the troops. At nine he breakfasted, to which 
meal the small Anglo-Saxon colony with the army had 
standing invitations. At 11, Guyon again commenced 
his inspections, and his whole day thus passed on 
horseback. At sunset, he dined with the Muchir Zarif 
Mustapha Pasha, and then plans were daily formed 
that were never doomed to be realised. These meab 
were generally conmienced with compliments, and con- 
cluded in violent recriminations. The evening was 
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passed by Guyon at his quarters^ in addressing com- 
munications or remonstrances to the Seraskier at Con- 
stantinople^ on the deplorable condition of the army, 
that were destined to be totally unheeded. Later in 
the evening, his most familiar friends took their coffee or 
pipes with him, and talked over past* times, or their 
distant homes. The early hours of the morning 
Guyon passed in dictating letters and plans to his 
military secretary. Major Bonfanti ; and never till one 
or two o'clock did he retire to rest, and then only 
to enjoy a few hours' repose. The influence possessed 
in the councils of the Turkish commanders ceased to 
exist shortly after the arrival at Kars of the Polish 
pashas, on whose conduct I have commented below. 
The native officers of rank, who viewed the presence 
of all foreigners with undisguised aversion, profited 
by the intriguing disposition evinced by the Poles to 
imdermine the reputation of Guyon with the military 
authorities at Constantinople. They aimed at obtain- 
ing the removal of Guyon from his position as 
head of the staff, not, as was fondly imagined by 
the Poles, to nominate a successor from their ranks, 
but in order to absolve themselves entirely from foreign 
influence. In the eyes of the Turkish pashas, Hun- 
garians, Poles, Frenchmen, or Englishmen, were alike 
distasteful; and if they profited by the intriguing 
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disposition of the Polish officers present with the army, 
it was not from the slightest personal sympathy with 
them or with their cause. Against these intrigues 
Guyon could offer but a faint resistance. His open 
passionate temperament did not permit him to employ 
the same disgraceful means as his enemies, and he, con- 
sequently, found himself exposed to continual slights, on 
the part of the Turkish pashas. With the troops Guyon 
was eminently popular. His affable manner and deep- 
felt sympathy with their sufferings, rendered him an 
object of affection to them, and loud were their praises 
in behalf of the Magyar Pasha, as they called him." 

Having so far dwelt on the personal characteristics 
of this brilliant commander, whose great career has 
for a time been checked by unworthy foreign in- 
fluences, and to the indifference manifested for his 
fate by the English nation, we will proceed to the 
scene of events, which proved so disastrous to the 
Asiatic Army. 

The description of the battle of Kurekdere has been 
given with so much pictorial effect and power by the 
Times^ correspondent, that we make no apology for 
presenting it to our readers in eztenso ; and to those of 
our military readers who may be desirous of perus- 
ing a more detailed account of the respective forces 
and operations of the rival armies, we must again 
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refer them to Mr. Duncan*8 History of tlie War in 
Asia. 

'* Kars. Aug. 7- 

"1 have at length to report a great battle and a 
shameful defeat. 

'^ My last letter, containing only an account of some 
recent skirmishes and fresh illustrations of Zarif 
Pasha's utter unfitness for the post which he here 
fills, as Commander-in-Chief of the army, was more 
than half written, when an advance of the Russians 
towards our camp set everybody in motion, and myself 
among the rest. This was on Friday last. On came 
the hostile battalions in formidable and imposing order 
across the plain which separates the two camps, their 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry being clearly distin- 
guishable as they rapidly advanced. On reaching the 
mid distance between their own and the Turkish 
outposts, they halted, in seeming expectation that 
their apparent offer of battle would be accepted by 
the Muchir; but, this being declined, after an hour 
or two's delay they slowly returned to their own 
tents, and we in the Turkish camp added another to 
our already numerous " imprecations loud and deep" 
at this seemingly fresh instance of Zarif Pasha's 
cowardice. The interruption, short as it had been, 
had put it out of my power to finish my half- 
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written dispatch^ and forward it in time for Monday 
morning*8 post from Erzeroum ; and I^ accordingly^ 
breathed a supplemental " blessing" on the author of 
our disappointment. At that time^ however^ I knew 
not the special cause of the Turkish general's refusal 
to accept the proffered challenge ; but a few hours 
later I and the rest of " the many/' learnt that 
this time it had a justifying reason^ and was to be 
followed forthwith by action on his own part. 

*^ For the sake of completeness in my narrative of 
what followed, it is necessary to mention, that on the 
Srd inst. an aide-de-camp arrived from Bayazid with 
the double intelligence of the defeat of 8000 Turks 
under Selim Pasha (do not confound him with the 
commander of the same name on the coast of Cir* 
cassia), by a superior force of 11,000 Russians, and of 
the advance of a body of the enemy 8000 strong upon 
Erzeroum. With reference to the former piece of 
news, I may mention that this defeat, which cost 
the Turks 1800 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, resulted directly from the disobedience of 
the commander to certain explicit orders sent from 
this by Khourschid Pasha (Guyon). The latter 
general had directed Selim Pasha to stand entirely 
on the defensive till the occurrence of a specified 
and expected movement of the enemy; but "wise in 
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welcome necessity of falling back upon his dernier 
resort — Guy on. This general had already seen at a 
glance the only course suggested by the circumstances, 
and consequently counselled an immediate attack upon 
the now weakened force of Bebutoff; and then, after 
its defeat, a similar course in reference to the column 
which was behind towards Erzeroum. Taken thus in 
turn^ there could be no reasonable doubt as to the 
destruction of both. This was on the evening of the 
3rd. Guyon's plan was to make a night march that 
same night, and attack the Russians at the dawn 
of the 4th. The nervous Commander-in-Chief, with 
a faint heart and sinking pulse, agreed to the pro- 
posal, but declared that its execution must be put 
off till the 6th, as the 4th and 6th were unlucky 
days in the Turkish calendar, being in the sign of 
the Ram or Crab, or some equally fatal and not to 
be thought of conjunction. It was in vain that 
General Guyon endeavoured to override this super- 
stitious objection. Zarif Pasha had made a wonderful 
concession in consenting to a fight at all ; but the 
Ram and Crab were considerations not to be yielded to 
any amount of argument or persuasion Khourschid Pasha 
(Guyon) could call to hie aid, and so the attack upon 
the Russians was finally fixed for the dawn of 
Sunday, the 6th. On Friday, as already mentioned. 
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the enemy appeared in the plain, but^ for the reasoa 
now specified^ were allowed to exhibit themselves to 
no purpose. 

''Accordingly^ on the eyening of the 5th it became 
known in the camp that the Muchir had at length 
^ screwed his courage to the sticking place^' and that 
sunrise on the following morning would witness a trial 
of strength between the two armies. He himself rode 
through the camp personally to communicate his inten- 
tion and encourage the men, who heard the news 
gladly. Ammunition was distributed, on the backs of 
mules, from the magazine to the various regiments; 
arms were individually 'looked to,' and little groups 
were assembled at all points in eager .and seemingly 
confident discussion of the probable result of the coming 
fight. At the evening parade, the cries of 'Long live 
the Sultan* were given with such a strength of lung 
as the hills around Hadjivelekioi had never echoed to 
before, and the men retired to their tents to eat their — 
to many their last — pilaff in spirits of uproarious satis- 
faction with the morrow's prospect. Khourschid Pasha's 
(Guyon) plan was, that the army should march an hour or 
so after sunset, ^o as to have the benefit of the moonlight 
en rotde, and be ready to make the attack at early 
dawn. The importance of this was forcibly impressed 
upon the Muchir, but his evil genius — or, in plainer 
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phrase, his stupidity could not suffcieutly perceive it 
to secure his attention to it, and the appointed hour 
came, but brought no order for the troops to move. 
This was blunder No. 1, and its fruits will be seen 
in the sequel. 

For a novelty during the last fortnight, the night 
was calm and cloudless, and the moon clear and softly 
beautiful as any ever painted by Salvator Bosa.* On 
this side the frontier stretches out long and wide array 
of the Turkish white and green tents, several 

* " Our caTeq;K)iide&tV' graphic description of tliifl scene, reeaHs to our 
Bund on» of th€M glowing passages id Mr. Merier's attraetire Eomanoe, 
**Ay&ibak/* a work which time has not yet robbed of its interesti abounding 
in wit and sIdlAil deiinestions of Eastern character, blended with an 
almost unxiyalled knowledge of those magnificent realms which his long 
diplomatic residence 'as Consul-General at the Court of Teheran aflbrded him 
unusual oppcMiiunities of obtaining. '*Tb» view orer which his eye 
wandered was, perhaps, one of the sublimest in Asia, in point of extent, 
and one of the most interesting in point of locality. It encompassed a 
region which might be called the scene of man's first appearance on earth, 
and brought to his mind that portion of scriptural geography which has 
been traced by no less a geographer than Moses. WhiUt his eyes wandered 
towards the magnificent and verdant Georgia, watered by the Gihoo, the 
second river, and the Euphrates the fourth, he asked himself, could this 
kaye been the chosen gaorden of Eden? He saw the sublime Ararat 
towering before him like a white cloud, in unrivalled grandeur, whilst the 
Ikiisty plains of Erivan, and the three churches of the Armenian monastery 
Tanished in the distance ; he could distinguish the green and swelling 
pasturages of Aberan, the heights of Aligez, the rival of Ararat, and could 
trace the windings of the flowing Araxes, and its junction with the 
Arpachai. Who could behold such a scene, and remain uninfluenced by 
religious impressions? Bemembering, too, that over the region which was 
then spread at his feet like a map, had wandered the 10,000 Greeks on 
their return to their own country, immortalized in the interesting narrative 
cl Xenophon/' 
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isolated and grass-covered mouutains in the plain 
which leads on to Kars^ and at the base of one of 
them the partially visible encampment of the foe. In 
the distance beyond lay the white towers of Gumri, 
vaguely discernible in the moonlight, while behind, 
and on ^th^ side of th^a rose the snow-capped hills 
of Greolrgia in sharp an^ prominent relief against the 
unclouded sky. Without the remotest attempt at 
fine writing or picturesque description, I may soberly 
say, that I have seldom looked upon a finer panorama 
of moon-lit scenery than- was this, the quiet sui^ace 
of which was so soon to be disturbed and clouded by 
the death-dealing thunders of a battle. 

Instead of an hour after sunset, it was midnight 
before the troops began their march from the camp, 
the first consequences of which late start being ccm- 
stant stumbles of the artillery and cavalry into the 
frequent ruts and holes which honeycomb the first 
portion of the line of march; horses fell, men shouted, 
and for a considerable time all was confusion and dis- 
order. Torches were at length procured, and by their 
dim and fiickering guidance more than 85,000 cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, felt their way, confusedly and 
with difficulty, on towards the foe. Alternately 
marching and halting, they crept on over the plain, 
till the gray streaks of dawn, struggling over the 
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mountains of Georgia, revealed a status quo as unUke 
as possible to the marching order of an army, and 
with it the still more unpleasant fact that the Russians 
were already awaiting us some few hundred yards a- 
head. After half-an-hour's delay in bringing up and 
arranging the scattered columns, the army was again 
got into motion, and the first division, under the 
command of Kerim Pasha, advanced to take up 
position in order of battle. I should have mentioned 
that the avant-garde, consisting of a detached corps 
of five battalions of infantry, two squadrons of irregular 
cavalry, and one mountain battery, had been des- 
patched earlier in the night to take possession of the 
heights which command the Russian camp, and 
from which, on a previous occasion, the enemies' 
skirmishers had done considerable damage. There 
they were now posted, in threatening and effective con- 
tiguity to the Russian right wing. The enemy had 
taken up an advantageous position on a sloping emi- 
nence to the right of their camp, and numbered in 
all 16 battalions, with four of a reserve further back 
towards the tents. 

A Turkish battery of the left wing opened the 
ballj and after a few rounds of shot from it, which 
were speedily answered by the Russians, to try the 
range of the guns, the cannonade soon became 
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general. For nearly half-an-hour the Bussian firing 
was execrable; nearly every shell and shot passed 
high over the enemy and fell far in the rear. After- 
wards, it improved^ and^ as I can personally vouch, 
generally hit with a precision which was not to be 
surpassed. Fine^ however, as it was, the Turkish 
from the very first shot was better; and in little more 
than an hour drove the Muscovites from the advan- 
tageous position which they occupied. Thus pressed, 
the right wing of the latter gradually fell back 
towards the base of the mountain, where a masked 
battery suddenly opened in their support ; but a brief 
concentration of the Turkish fire upon this point soon 
silenced it, and the enemy, unable to resist the deso- 
lating shower of shot and shell poured on them by 
the Turkish artillerists, began to give way. I may as 
well remark here that neither as yet, nor up to the 
end of the action, did the party who held the sum- 
mit of the hill fire a shot ; early in the engagement 
the Turkish officer who commanded became non est, 
and Major Tevis (an American serving in the Otto- 
man army), next in command, urged them in vain to 
make a movement upon the enemy's rear, as was 
intended. Had this party acted with energy at the 
outset of the battle, the result might have been very 
difierent ; as it was, they were merely safe spectators 
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of the storm which raged in front and on either 
side below them. 

Up to this point success went steadily on the side 
of the Turks. The right wing of the enemy was 
driven back^ and the fiery tide rolled past the front 
of the mountains to where the minor conflict of mus- 
ketry and lance was being waged between their left 
and the right of the Turks^ dose upon the Georgian 
border.* Here the balance tinned^ Resul Pasha 
(mentioned in a previous letter from Erzeroum in 
terms of confidence, which his present omduct has 
belied) being the first to set the example of flight. 

* This was the propitious moment to decide the contest, and General 
Ouyon, assembling all the Turkish cavalry at hand, bore down at the head of 
4000 lancers upon the flying Russians. With a loud shout the Turkish cayalry 
broke into a trot, and then into a gallop ; General Quyon, accompanied by some 
officers of his staff, riding far a-head of the Turks, to encourage them by his 
personal prowess. On arriving at the top of a small eminence, the cavalry 
came suddenly on a Busdan infantry regiment. At this sight the advanced 
ranks of the Turkis reined in, throwing thereby confusion into the whole body. 
The Russians opened a harmless fire, and were preparing to retreat, when the 
dastardly cavalry, utterly panic-stricken, fled in the greatest disorder, leaving 
General Guyon alone with his personal staff. This movement of the cavalry 
threw the Turkish infantry into disorder, which was increased by the general 
flight of the Bashi-Bazouks, who, terrified at the execution of the Russian 
guns, dashed in wild retreat through the ranks of their countrymen. The 
flying enemy now reformed and again advanced to the attack ; the helmets of 
the Russian dragoons glittered in the distance, and the panic engendered by 
the cavalry spread to the infantry ; the whole Turkish left wing disbanded, and 
fled in a confusion quite indescribable from the field of action, not two men 
remained together, and the whole country was dotted with fugitives. The 
BoBsian loss, however, was immense ; no less than 111 officers were killed or 
wounded, or received contusions. — Duncan's Cam2)aign with the Turks in 
Asia. 
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While opposed only by Russian in&ntry or cavalry^ 
he and his Arabs stood firm enough^ but on the first 
shot of cannon they turned and fled with an energy 
truly '^ worthy of a better cause" than cowardice. 
Unpursued by a single Bussiaui they ran till hx out of 
reach of shot or shell, and, except by the contagion of 
their example, had no further influence upon the 
fortune of the day. The ''force of example," however, 
soon showed itself, and the regular cavalry, as on 
nearly every previous occasion, proved themselves no 
braver than the Bashi-Bazouks. Noticing the first 
symptoms of their wavering, Khourschid Pasha (Guyon, 
chief of the staff) ordered Yely Pasha, who com- 
manded the right wing of the second division, to 
advance to the support of the first; but, personal 
jealousy being operative even then, he refused to do 
so without a direct order firom the Commander-in- 
Chief. Now this latter person, being ''nowhere," 
was not to be found till after a delay of nearly an 
hour, when he gallopped into sight, bareheaded (having 
lost his fez in the hurry of flight), in most comical 
alarm at having unwittingly strayed within range of 
a Russian gun in another part of the field. I hap- 
pened to be passing thie spot at the time that a shell 
passed over the staff and burst some 12 or 15 yards 
off, and I can, in all soberness, testify to the ludicrous 

p 
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effect upon the Generalissimo's nerves. With sudden 
terror blailching every feature, from his forehead to 
his chiuj he roared "Allah !'' and dug the spurs into his 
horse's side till the animal jumped from the ground as 
ii atlAcked by a whole battery of electric eels, nor 
halted till safely beyond the reach of Russian metal. 
When he had sufficiently recovered from the effects 
of this fright, the necessary order was given to the 
second division, which now advanced, but too late to 
regain the lost ground; the first was already in full retreat, 
pursued by two regiments of Russian dragoons, and no 
efforts of the Muchir could stop them. Khourschid 
Pasha (Guyon) succeeding in arresting the flight of four 
battalions of infantry, one regimerit of cavalry, and a 
battery of artillery, and with these returned to the 
charge. The cavalry, however, again fled, but with 
the infantry and artillery he drove the enemy from 
the heights, which they had already taken from Vely 
Pasha, and held them to the last. But no efforts of 
individual skill and bravery could now prevent the 
catastrophe of a defeat. Having disposed of the first 
division, the Russians threw their whole foi-ce on the 
second, which, though its infantry and artillery 
fought well, was barely able to maintain its ground 
and cover the retreat. Though numerically equal to 
the entire strength of the enemy, in it, as in the 
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other division, the cavalry proved cowards almost to 
a man, and left the other arms to hear the hrunt 
of alL 

Thus, after a struggle of four or five hours' dura- 
tion, was the battle of Kurekdere (the name of the 
village nearest the scene of action) fought and lost. 
With a vivid impression of the whole engagement, 
from the first cannonshot to the last straggling dis- 
charges of musketry, I can use no language too strong 
to express my reprobation of the conduct of nearly 
four-fifths of the Turkish officers present. In account- 
ing for the defeat of an army numbering nearly 40,000 
men of all arms by a hostile force of less than oms 
half that number, it is not sufficient to say diat tl^^ 
management of the whole battle on the side of the 
Turks was a series of blunders from first to last; 
strategical errors might have protracted the engage- 
ment, and have added to the cost of a victory, but 
downright cowardice alone, which no generalship could 
have redeemed, gave the day to the Russians. One 
arm, and only one, behaved weU, the artillery, which, 
with its commander, Tahir Pasha, acted worthily of 
any army in Europe. Of the whole 40 battalions 
of infantry two regiments, the $th Anatolifin ai\d 4th 
Dessardet, alone stood their ground and resisted .ca- 
valry. Three successive times did three squadrons of 
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Russian dragoons bear down upon these exceptionally 
brave regiments, with a force before which many better 
disciplined troops would have yielded without effecting 
an opening in their ranks ; and it was only after a 
fourth charge, supported by the fire of a field-piece, 
that they gave way, when only 260 of the first, and 
400 of the second, escaped death from the Russian 
sabres. Than the conduct of the rest of the infantry 
nothing could well be worse, except that of the entire 
cavalry, which would well have disgraced the rawest 
Bashi-Bazouks. If such, however, was the conduct of 
the men, that, as I have said, of the great majority of the 
superior o£Sicers was still more infitmous. An hour 
after the action began, there was hardly a Bunbashi 
(major) or Murallai (colonel) to be seen; almost to 
a man they had deserted their regiments, and fled 
back to the camp to secure their baggage, and send 
it off to Kars. . Battalion upon battalion, and squad- 
ron upon squadron were thus left without leaders — a stakis 
quo, among others, which mainly contributed to the 
general confusion and ultimate defeat. In Europe 
the reward of such conduct is understood and certain 
enough; but here it has merely excited some short- 
lived and fruitless remark. These, however, have been 
the causes of defeat ; the plan of the battle by Khour- 
schid Pasha (Guyon), was admirable, but the cowardice 
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of those with whom lay its execution would have ren- 
dered vain the strategy oi Wellington himself. 

On regaining the camp after the battle I found the tents 
already stripped^ and nearly everybody's baggage 
either starting or already gone to Kars. With some, 
the instinct of personal safety had been stronger than 
a regard for their chattels, and they accordingly had 
already fled thither, leaving cabouques, carpets, and 
other personalities to take care of themselves. The 
cannonade had drawn the Kurds in crowds down from 
the neighbouring mountains. Eke vultures to carrion, 
and they were now malcing rapid appropriations on all 
hands. Having my own horses, however, I succeeded 
in bundling together as many of my moveables as my 
servant had been able to protect, and fell into the 
rapid stream of the retreat, which with Bashi-Bazouks, 
in&ntry, cavalry, artillery, bag^;age-mules, camels, and 
bullock-carts packed with the wounded, formed as motley 
and scattered a host as ever figured on panoramic 
canvas. From Hadjivelekioi* to Kars, some 18 miles, it 
was one unbroken stream, hurrying in quick disorder 
from the dreaded pursuit of the victorious Giaours; sol- 
diers without arms, stragglers with plunder, and horses 

• General Guyon was nearly being taken prisoner by a party of Cossacks 
in the neighbourhood of Hadjiyelekioi, and owes his eseape to his hamg 
out off the top of a Cossack's lance, whilst desperately defending himself; 
and to the swiftnets of a fayoorite Arab horM which he rode on that day. 
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without riders^ on they hastened in noisy and jostEng 
confusion, which could find no parallel but in some 
similar scene. But all this was nothing when com- 
pared with the state of things at Kars itself. Even be- 
fore the battle had terminated, swarms of the flying 
Bashi-Bazouks had already arrived, and spread the news 
that the whole Turkish army was destroyed, and the 
Russians in full march upon the devoted town. When 
I reached the place, therefore, I found the walls 
lined, not with soldiers, but women, in the wildest 
alarm and despair. Without yaschmacs, or face-cover- 
ings of any kind, they thronged the half-ruii)ous em- 
brasures, and, with out-spread arms and dishevelled 
hair, uttered their apprehensive lamentations in every 
key the female voice can compass. Inside the town 
matters were equally bad; there, again, women hurried 
in wild and wailing disorder through the narrow 
streets, asking every one, who seemed to be coming 
from the war, " Moscov bon-lunour ?" (Where are the 
Russians ?) and, if the answer were discouraging, wring- 
ing their hands and crying, " Allah ! Allah !'* Men 
were passing and repassing with most un-oTurkish 
energy, hastening on sluggish bullocks or buffaloes with 
their " flitting," while the closely-veiled wife (or wives) 
and the children followed on a separate " araba'* be- 
hind. These were " taking time by the forelock,'* and 
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setting out for Erzeroum. In the bazaars all 
shops were closed and business suspended ; the whole 
scene, indeed, was such *as could only be witnessed 
under similar circumstances. 

To-day the jiublic alarm seems to have in some 
degree abated, as scouts have brought in word that 
Bebutoff has not yet moved his camp. The movement 
towards Erzeroum, however, still continues brisk, and 
before 48 hours will have very considerably thinned 
the population of the town. The scattered and dis- 
organized remains of the army are being reduced to 
order; and I hope to be able to give you, before clos- 
ing this letter, a tolerably proximate report of the 
losses of and since yfefslerday. 

Aug. 8. 

The Russians still remain at the frontier, and show 
lio intention as yet of advancing upon this. Prisoners 
and deserters have explained since the battle how^ it 
was that their force was so great, supposing 8,000 to 
have previously made a di^ur towards Erzeroum. 
Through a channel, which is more than suspected 
here, Bebutoff had learnt, on the 4th, the Muchir's 
intention to attack him on the morning of the 6th, 
and at once despatched an aide-de-camp to recall the 
detached column. They accordingly hastened back on 
mules, horses, bullock carts, and every species of con- 
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veyance which could be had^ and rejoined the main 
body only at midnight of the 5th^ a few hours before 
the battle. But, even had they not been thus 
strengthened, I greatly incline to think that the 
cowardice which induced 40,000 to succumb to less 
than 20,000 would have hardly shown a braver front 
to 12,000. The disgrace of the defeat is too entire 
to receive any qualification from this. The Muchir 
has determined to await the enemy under the walls 
and behind the fieldworks of Kars. Nearly 7,000 men 
have this morning commenced increasing and strengthen- 
ing the latter, and, as it is not likely that the Bussian 
general, with his present small force, will attack so 
strong a position, present expectations here are that he 
will either await reinforcements, or, as was done in 
1828, fall back upon the Erzeroum side of the town, 
and establish a blockade. As this would effectually - 
cut-off Zarif Pasha from supplies, he would then be 
shut up to the alternative of fighting another battle, 
or of retreating on Batoum, and forming a junction 
with Selim Pasha, leaving Kars for the present to 
other holders. I venture to predict that this latter course 
will be the one adopted, if the army continues under its 
present command. Before pausing in my letter yesterday, 
I might have mentioned a characteristic step which was 
even then begun by the Commander-in-Chief, and which 
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he has completed' to-day. Immediately after fin ding 
himself safe in Kars, he called a private gathering of 
all the Turkish Pashas^ and procured their signatures 
to a petition to the Seraskier against General Guyon. 
This document avers that with him alone rests the blame 
of the defeat; as^ but for him^ the Muchir would not 
have hazarded an engagement. Now^ I happen to know, 
from more authentic sources than one, that not once, 
but several times, during the two days preceding the 
battle, he took to himself the credit of the energetic 
step which was then in prospect, and spoke confidently 
of his beating the one division of the enemy first, and 
then falling back and exterminating the other. When 
his own incapacity in the field, and the cowardice 
of his officers, however, have led to a different 
result, he conveniently seeks to shift the blame to 
the shoulders of a general to whom his jealousy 
would not even entrust a command during the action. 
It is well, however, that another correspondent of 
the Seraskier witnessed the battle, and acknowledges 
the excellence of its plan. Count de Melfray, who 
was present as first aide-de-camp to the Muchir, will 
give the Porte his version of the matter, too; and 
if jealousy and partisanship be not as active in Con- 
stantinople as they are in Kars, it is to be hoped that this 

effort of falsehood will not ward off from Zarif Pasha 

I 

! <^ 
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his long since deserved removal from the post he now 
holds. But whether it do or not^ I would again 
venture to suggest, that the state of affairs at this 
important point of the seat of war calls for some 
practical attention on the part of our own Govern- 
ment. Bussia may be repulsed on the Danube, but 
so long as she balances those reverses by triumphs 
in Asia Minor, to my humble understanding, the war 
is not likely to see an early or satisfactory termi- 
nation; and, as the fight is no longer Turkey's, but 
the Allies', so it strikes me they should not shut 
their eyes to a state of things here which can only 
continue to bear fruit in solid advantages to the Czar. 
That they have done so thus far, can only be explained 
on the supposition of ignorance of the actual facts ; but 
now that a commissioned informant will show up things 
and men as they are, I, for one, earnestly trust that 
Downing-street and the Tuileries will no longer leave 
Asia Minor to the mercy of intriguants and imbeciles.* 

* One act of short-siglitedneBs on tlie part of Lord Aberdeen in neglecting, 
at the commencement of the war, to secure the services of distinguished Indian 
officers may be here recorded. In the autumn of 1853, when India was calm and 
undisturbed. Colonel, now Major-General Outram (a worthy disciple of Clive 
and WeUesley) was political resident agent at Aden, within a fortnights 
journey of Constantinople. Had this brilliant commander, statesman, and 
diplomatist, been sent to Kars, there is little doubt he would have effeoted in 
1S55, in conjunction with General Guyon, what Omar Pasha will accomplish in 
1856 — the complete destruction of the Bussian army in Asia. With his un- 
rivalled knowledge of Eastern policy and unbounded influence over the Asiatic 
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One firm demand of the ambassadors would suffice 
to make this army do good service to the general 
cause^ by rescuing it from the worse than feebleness 
which now rules it, and placing at its head a general 
whose character would command its respect, and whose 
thorough fitness for the post would secure its efficiency 
and successful action. Such a commander is on the 
spot; and the Emperor Nicholas has good reason to 
rejoice that TwrTdsh jealous'^ and Polish intrigue have 
hitherto k^t him in the background^ as merdy chief of 
&e staff. Had Ouyon been in command of this army 
since the end of spring, not a Russian offdal would 
now have foot-room on Oeorgian soil. But Zarif Pasha 
has held that post, and the consequence is — ^what 
it is. 

I have now merely to add, that the returns, com- 
pleted yesterday evening, represent the loss as 1^00 
killed, 1800 wounded, and 8000 missing, of which 
last, SOOO are prisoners, and the remainder (chiefly 
redifs) deserters. Among the killed is one pasha 

races, he would, in all probabilty, have conTerted deceptive Persia into a useful 
ally, and laid the foundation of future security against Bussian intrigue in the 
East by the formation of an Anglo-Indian army, composed of Seikhs and 
Goorkas, accustomed to all varieties of climate, and uninfluenced by the pre- 
judices of ^* caste." The moral effect of such a colossal force would have ren- 
dered Bussian power harmless ; and the transit of such an army, now th;it 
railroads and the electric telegraph are in operation in India, could have been 
far more easily accomplished than in 1801, when Lord Wellesley sent an Indian 
army to Egypt for foreign purposes. 
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(Hassan Pasha), who commanded in the left wing of 
the Ist division, and of whom (regardless of the du 
mortuis nil nisi honttm) truth compels the remark that 
no greater coward fe|l that day. Mnssa Pasha is 
wounded, as are several of the European and Circas- 
sian officers, all of whom (with one or two exceptions, 
from whom much was not to be expected) distin- 
guished themselves highly. Tahir Pasha, already men- 
tioned, was the only Turkish officer who behaved 
really well. He has been deservedly decorated ; as 
has also Hussein Bey, a Circassian officer of the 5th 
regiment of Anatolia, and five others of minor rank. 
Of the Europeans, three — all of whom belong to the 
staff — are proposed for a similar distinction, Bufan Bey 
(Gortcriminski, who was shot through the neck), Emir 
Bey (Baron Schwartzenbei-g, who acted a distinguished 
part in the Hungarian war), and Nevris Bey (Major 
Bonfante, an American-Italian). 

Such are the incidents of a defeat which has again — 
for the present, and some time to come — thrown the 
Kars army back into a state of comi)arative nullity, 
and demonstrated, beyond the possibility of dispute, 
the necessity of its being at once placed under a European 
commander, or having the co-operative assistance of 
European troops. That its continued existence as an 
army, to say nothing of its efficiency against the enemy> 
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depends upon one of these conditions^ is a fact which 
it requires no yery strong force of military prevision to 
foresee and predict. Unless one or other of them he 
given to it^ before two months the Russians will he in 
Erzeroum. 

'^ Nothing," says Mr. Duncan, '' can be more terrible 
than a retreat, when the sentiments of exultation, hope, or 
ambition, which animate the heart in an attack, have en- 
tirely forsaken it. The hoarse cries of the wounded, the 
terror of the fugitives ; the sullen roar of cannon, followed 
by the whistling of grape, which ploughed up the earth, 
and hurled dead to the ground victim after victim: 
all these circumstances 'were frightful; and I must 
confess that the happiest moment of my life was that 
when the Russian cavalry, collecting its prisoners, 
withdrew, and when the enemy's artillery, after one 
terrible but final discharge, slowly returned to its 
first position. At that moment I chanced to look be- 
hind me towards the site of the Russian encampment, 
and there witnessed the ascent of three red lights, 
which struggled with the fierce mid-day sun, and an- 
nounced to the inhabitants of Gumri the triumph of 
the Russian army. At the same moment, a Russian 
band struck up a national air, which was repeated 
along the whole line; then a succession of loud 
cheers from the victorious army arose in the air, and 
filled my heart with rage and fury. 
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" On the road to the camp I encountered General 
Kmety, who was attempting to rally some cavaky in 
order to escort the remnants of the artillery of his 
brigade. This he effected with di£Scnlty, so complete 
was the demoralisation of the Turkish army. In the 
action^ General Kmety had displayed much judgment 
and intrepidity, and his brigade had at one moment 
driven in the Bnssian right wing, prior to the arrival 
of the dragoons. General Guyon had made firantic 
efforts to change the fortune of the day, but had 
succumbed before the dastardly conduct of the Turk- 
ish cavalry. Twice did Guyon charge at the head of 
the cavaby, and twice wal^ he deserted by those 
troops: several times in the action he incurred great 
danger of &lling into the hands of the enemy." 

The Eclectic RevieWy in its able notice of Mr. Dun- 
can's work, has the following remarks on tl|^ dis- 
asters of Ejurs and Kurekdere: — 

''The defeated army of Kars, reduced by death, 
sickness, and desertion, to a fourth of its former 
strength, was not pursued. Had the Bussians fol- 
lowed up their advantage, and hurled their cavalry 
upon the ranks they had broken, the Turkish force 
might have been annihilated in Asia Minor; but they 
did not even persist in a menacing attitude. It was 
obvious that the military season was at an end. The 
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Ottoman troops^ instead of rallying, became more de- 
moralised every day; the soldiers buried their dead 
in abject, grief and shame; and the officers turned 
round in search of a man on whom to heap the ig- 
nominy of their cowardice and incapacity. Guyon, of 
coarse, was selected, and for once some of the pashas 
acted in friendly concert to libel that able and gal- 
lant leader. ' A document was drawn up and signed 
by the Muchir and his creatures, stating that all 
blame much be attached to General Guyon/ who was 
not in command, and whose advice was totally dis- 
regarded. Guyon might not have beaten the Russians, 
but he would not have led the Turks to irretrievable 
ruin. It was impossible, perhaps, that the army of 
Kars should have been victorious at Kurekdere. The 
artillery behaved well, but the cavalry charged right 
away from the enemy and the infantry soon fled. Most 
of the superior officers exposed their want of courage, 
and the foreign officers, who, to a man, acted hero- 
ically, had no power to retrieve, by their authority, 
or their example, the confusion of the day. 

"'After having supported with exemplary fortitude 
the slights of the Muchir and of the native pashas, 
the intrigues of the Poles* and the sorrows of a 

* Two or three adventurers, unworthy of that nation which has been called 
" the hope and fear of Europe." 
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wounded 3pirit9 poor Guyon was now doomed to ex- 
perience unjust and ungenerous treatment from the 
authorities at Stamboul^ and to drink the hitter cup 
of disappointment to its dregs. All future command 
was denied the general^ who was placed upon half- 
pay. Guyon is^ I helieve^ at the present moment on 
his way to Damascus/ where^ in the society of his 
family, let us hope that he will forget the frowns of 
fortune and the injustice of the world.' 

" Guyon, however, was not sacrificed to Turkish 
imbecility alone. Mr. Duncan does not hint at 
other influences of the ^malefic' kind; but it is cer- 
tain that Austrian representatives have power, not 
only in the Divan, but in the Cabinets of Paris and 
London. Guyon, as a patriot of Hungary, is hated 
at Vienna. Consequently, every effort is made to 
prevent his employment in Turkey. This is not the 
only point in which the interests of the allies, the 
interests of civilization, have been sacrificed to the 
malignant policy of Austria. In every direction in 
which great powers might be raised against the Czar, 
German despotism casts its ominous shade across the 
path ; it is only now, at the eleventh hour, that the 
formation of an Italian or Polish legion has been 
countenanced by the British Government. But the 
* General Guyon is still at Constantinople unemployed. 
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allies have a great lesson to learn. Russia represents 
a principle^ which is that of aggression, tyranny, and 
conquest; England and France nominally represent 
principles, but they have separated themselves from 
their oonstituentd ; they suspect and shun the liberal- 
ism of Europe; and already, by suffering Guyon to 
be disgraced at the instigation of the Austrian mir* 
nisters, have deprived the Turks of their right arm 
in Asia. Let us watch the Gedrgiati frolitier; for 
it is the gate of Asia Minor, and through that gate 
Russia has, for half a century, endeavoured to possess 
herself of the Asiatic road to the Dardanelles. Con- 
stantinople itself is proVisibned from the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus ; it has nb magazines, and the 
whole country, as fi&r as Araba-burgas, is i Waste 
witidi supplies nothing for the silstenance of the 
capital." 

The accompanying temarks atre taken from the Morning 
Gkramde ot Oct. i^d, 1855, in which the honoured 
native tX Qe!^ral Ouyon is sufficiently vindicated: — 

^' The 'turkish officers have ct^^r kd their soldiers into 
action except to certain destruction. Tet Ihe Turkish 
Government hsrv6 i^thin theit itojbh an btScet from 
i4^ho60 r^niArkable military qtialities they have already 
deriTcd idgnal adtantage^ but whom ihey c6ntintie td 
tteat with tinacocmiitable neglect. General Gtiyon is 
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now we believe at Constantinople^ ready and anxious 
to take service under the Sultan; but his application 
is treated with cold neglect^ though it is to him 
they are indebted for having now an army in Asia. 

''But General Gkiyon's reputation does not rest 
upon his Turkish services. In the Hungarian insur- 
rection^ among the military chiefs whose names were 
made familiar to Western Eiurope by their daring 
gallantry^ next to that of the gallant Bem, there was none 
more conspicuous than Guyon ; and Bern himself, with 
that generous disinterestedness which' bespeaks the true 
soldier, was always eloquent in praise of Guyon, and 
predicted of him that he would one day be recog- 
nised as the first cavalry officer in Europe. Even 
the cold and sneering Gorgey, who has not an hon- 
ourable word to say for any of his comrades in 
arms, is constrained to admit — and the ungraciousness 
of the admission enhances the praise — that Guyon's 
bravery shone conspicuous amidst the deeds of many 
brave men. It is, in fact, to his gallantry in that 
war that General Guyon now owes the neglect with 
wbich he is treated. 

"There was one way, indeed, in which the gene- 
ral might have disarmed native prejudices, and eluded 
the vengeance of foreigners. Had he chosen to follow 
the infamous example which had been set by other 
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military cWefs — ^had he apostatised from the Christian 
faith, and professed to believe in Mahomet — there can 
be no doubt that he might have been at this time 
high in command. But this was a course which his 
honest, npright, and transparent nature disdained to 
follow. He could not stoop to hypocrisy — ^he is, 
therefore, left to neglect, while others, inferior to him, 
but of more pliant natures, are elevated to high 
command. 

*^But we doubt whether under any circumstances 
the Turkish service would have been the most fitting 
for this gallant officer. In the general system of 
corruption that, we are assured, prevails in all ranks 
of such service, we fear that General Guyon would 
have never found himself easy; his frank and im- 
petuous nature would be sure to bring him into 
almost daily collision with one or other of those 
pashas, that act like so many horse-leeches upon 
the Turkish finances. But there is one service in 
which General Guyon would have found his proper 
place, and we must confess our astonishment that 
he has not, long ere this, been employed. General 
Guyon is an Englishman by birth, and the fact that 
he has spent so large a portion of his life in foreign 
countries only marks him out as the more desirable 
officer for one or other of the foreign Contingents 
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which we have lately been raising. Speaking with 
fluency both the Turkish and German languages^ he 
would have been an invaluable acquisition either to 
the Turkish Contingent or to the German Legion we 
hav^ spent so much money and time in organising; 
while the fame of his achievementd^ familiar as they 
are tpi the inhabitants of both countries^ would have 
brought many a daring spirit to his standard. 

*'We are the more astonished at the neglect which 
General Guyon has experienced at the hands of our 
own Government^ when we remember what took 
place in the house of Commons so lately as July 
last. In answer to a question from Colonel Herbert^ 
the active and intelligent member for Kerry, Lord 
Palmerston passed a warm eulogium on the military 
character and services of General Guyon, and stated 
the pleasure it would give to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment if the services of that gallant officer were em- 
ployed against the Russians. After that, one would 
have thought that Her Majesty's Government would 
have been too happy to have made use of the ser- 
vices of an officer whose military experience is so 
extensive^ whose career in arms has been so brilliant, 
and whose qualifications to command foreigners are so 
rare. Other officers, of whose general merits we 
have not a depreciatory word to say, but whose ex- 
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perienee it would he absurd to oompare for a moment 
witk that of Geueral Guyon^ have been preferred 
before him. Can our Government^ too^ be under 
Austrian influence?" 

The JExaminer, of Nov, 10^ 1855^ remarking on the 
ree^:i| victofy q£ Kars^ says^ ''We cannot but express 
our regret that the name of our countryman General 
Cruyon should not be mentioned in conjunctly with 
B(s glorious and important a victory. The organization 
(^ the army in Kars was in a great degree due to 
him ; and the impetuous valour which forced ono of tho 
most difficult passes in Europe against a ^upenM 
fofce of Austrians, would surely have found apt em- 
ployment in leading the brave garrison and citizens 
of Kars against the common enemies of Turkey and 
Hungary." 

The Spectcdar, of Nov. 10^ 1855^ in noticing the com- 
ment in ^ United Service Magazine, on the neglectful 
treatment pf Sir John Burgoyne^ and other miKtary wor- 
thies^ observes^ that General Guyon, who had done good 
service in the present war^ stiU remains at Constan- 
tinople without employment, and without any share 
of the honours $o plenteously distributed. General 
Guyon's case is indeed a hard one. Although the 
resuscitation of the Turkish army in Asia and the 
fortifications of Kaij^ are in a great measure due tp 
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stroyed the Turkish army^ and led to the rout at 
Kurekdere^ General Guyon has been suspended from 
all employment. Had Guyon's plans been followed, 
it is probable that Prince Bebutoff would have been 
defeated. But the Turkish intrigues threw the blame 
on Guyon, and there is reason to believe that the 
influence of Austria at Constantinople has contributed 
to keep him in obscurity. Now, that other heroes of 
the Kars army are brought before the public, let ua 
not forget this one, who laid some of the founda- 
tions of their triumphs. 

We will conclude our slight and fragmentary notice 
of this distinguished chief, by observing, that the 
biographer's eulogy on the virtues and character of 
the good knight Bayard may with equal truth and 
propriety apply to this English soldier ; for, like 
unto that chivalrous knight, courage, heroic daring, 
and self-devotion to ends extraneous to himself, are 
emphatically exemplified from the beginning to the 
6nd of his present career. Loyal, faithful, and 

persevering in whatsoever he undertook ; unflinch- 
ing in danger; merciful in conquest; and of un- 
bounded liberality in the dispensation of what little 
befel to him, by favour or chance of fortune, his con- 
duct and character are marked by all the qualities 
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of greatness, beauty, and disinterestedness, which are 
the signs and credentials of the hero, and which con- 
stitute the soul of patriotism. And, when the future 
historian shall recount the struggles of that brave 
band of brothers who sought to rescue oppressed 
nations from the tyranny of barbarism, and tell how 
England, with the noble instinct of a great and 
generous nation, accomplished her lofty and gloriouB 
mission, in sending forth her fleets and her armies 
to protect the weak against the strong, and to repel 
from Asiatic soil the Muscovite aggressor, the deeds 
of this now n^lected Patriot-hero, will be deemed 
worthy of lasting remembrance. 
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